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“Young American pianists do not commonly draw audiences 








of such proportions as the one which lavished its applause on 


IDNEY FOSTER: 


—Thompson, N. Y. Sun, March 2, 1943 


Brilliant Carnegie Hall Recital Confirms Earlier 
Triumphs of This Exceptionally Talented American Artist 


“The large and discerning audi- 
ence that assembled in Carnegie 
Hall last evening was rewarded 
by a piano concert of unusual 
distinction, played by the young 
American artist Sidney Foster. 
Mr. Foster, seemingly has every- 
thing a good pianist should have. 
His technique is reliable and 
equal to the demand of the stand- 
ard concert repertoire. His em- 
ployment of his techniques sug- 
gests a musician of refined and 
cultivated tastes. At many points 
last evening his playing was un- 
usually expressive ‘and, if you 
insist, ‘poetic.’ His sensitive ex- 
position of the adagio (Chopin B 
minor Sonata) was among the 
evening’s highlights.” 

—Briggs, N. Y. Post, March 2, 1943 


“Mr. Foster is a pianist of con- 


siderable attainment. He has an 
excellent technical equipment 
and commands a _ sensitively 


graded dynamic gamut. His work 
from the tonal aspect was con- 
sistently pleasurable. His 
terpretations of the Beethoven 
and Chopin sonatas, the most 
important music on his program, 
revealed him to be a thoughtful, 
highly intelligent musician, whose 
interpretations were admirably 


proportioned and poised.” 


—Bohm, N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
March 2, 1943 
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“Sidney Foster, one of the most 
gifted of contemporary young 
American pianists, appeared be- 
fore a large audience at Carnegie 
Hall last evening and gave a 
revelation of a sterling and well- 
grounded talent. He _ invited 
praise and admiration for a care- 
ful and artistic reading of Bach’s 
A minor Organ Prelude and 
Fugue, and then applied himself 
to Beethoven’s A flat Sonata. His 
deep concern with the music was 
illustrated with repose and re- 
fined style, a well-judged treat- 
ment of each movement, avoiding 
overstatement, yet of sufficient 
emotional content to give value 
to expression and accent.” 


—Bennett, N. Y. Journal-A merican, 
March 2, 1943 





“Mr. Foster plays with intelli- 
gence, taste, and an admirable 
technique.” 

—Simon, PM, March 2, 1943 






























Mr. Foster has not only grown in power of speech 
and thought, but plans to go on growing. On the 
technical side the Bach-Liszt A minor Prelude and 
Fugue, opening the program, showed things fully 
under control. In fact, the piece neatly indexed 
the apt mechanics, clean line and sober thinking 
marking the whole program. Mr. Foster never 
strayed into personal tangles of style. Technic 
and poetry welded into gripping art. Pieces by 
Albeniz and Debussy brought out Mr. Foster’s 
maturing color sense, the Frenchman’s music being 
aided besides, by a glib grasp of rippling effects and 
firefly imagery.” 


—Biancolli, N. Y. World-Telegram, March 2, 1943 


Abresch 


“Mr. Foster has talent. He plays 
with precision, clarity and the 
intellectuality of a musician who 
knows what he is after and how 
to achieve it. He commands a 
fine singing tone that is suscepti- 
ble of many gradations, and he 
projects intricate rhythms with 
accuracy and vitality.” 

—Taubman, N. Y. Times, March 2, 1943 
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Schorr Feted After Opera Farewell 





Friedrich Schorr, Celebrated Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, Who Sang His Farewell Performance There as 

Wotan in ‘Siegfried’ on March 2, Was Guest of Honor at a Farewell Party Tendered Him by His Col- 

leagues. In the Front Row (Left to Right) Are Mrs. Walter Olitzki, Mrs. Karl Laufkoetter and Mrs. Lauritz 

Melchior, Dressed as Wagnerian Dwarfs, Mr. Olitzki as Alberich, Irene Jessner as Another Dwarf and Mr. 

Laufkoetter as Mime. Back Row: Erich Leinsdorf, Lothar Wallerstein, Emanuel List, Mrs. Joseph Truesdale, 

Désiré Defrére, Charles Kullman, Lucrezia Bori, Mrs. Schorr, Lauritz Melchior, Mr. Schorr, Doris Doe, Helen 
Traubel, Edward Johnson, Mrs. William Francis Gibbs, Karin Branzell and Herbert Janssen 


RIEDRICH SCHORR, for twenty years 

the leading German baritone of the Metro- 
politan, who has seen many other German 
baritones come and go in the meantime, took 
his leave of the operati¢ stage in a perform- 
ance of ‘Siegfried’ on the evening of March 2. 
Mr. Schorr portrayed the role of the Wanderer, 
considered by many his most significant char- 
acterization. 

The occasion was something of a gala and 
the huge theater was packed to its limits with 
an audience that listened attentively and ap- 
plauded frenetically at the close of each act. It 
was definitely Mr. Schorr’s evening. 

Brought before the curtain many times after 
the first two acts, the singer made his bows 
still in the Wanderer’s costume. At the close 
of the opera, however, he came out in his dinner 
coat with the idea, probably, of communicating 
the fact that Friedrich Schorr, the opera singer, 
had ceased to exist and that from then on, he 
was Friedrich Schorr, the man. After many 
recalls, he made a short speech thanking the 
audience for their encouragement, also for their 
patience during seasons “when I could not 
come up to your expectations.” He quoted 
the words of Hans Sachs in the final scene of 
‘Die Meistersinger’ when he deprecates the 
praise given him, and closed with the toast of 
the Consul, Sharpless from ‘Madama Butterfly’, 
“America forever !” 

Following this there were other ceremonies 
behind the curtain. “A committee of five 
Niebelungs” consisting of Irene Jessner, Karl 
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Laufkoetter and Walter Olitzki, the Mime and 
Alberich of the cast, Mrs. Lauritz Melchior 
and Doris Doe, presented various remem- 
brances. These included a silver tray in- 
scribed “to Friedrich Schorr from his Metro- 
politan Opera colleagues. ‘Auf Wolwigen Hoh’n 
Wohnen die Gétter’ (‘The Gods dwell on cloudy 
heights’, a quotation from ‘Siegfried’). Next, a 
gold watch with the inscription: “Friedrich 
Schorr, Board of Directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association Inc., and the Metropolitan 
Guild Inc., February 14, 1924-February 23, 
1943.” Finally, there was an_ illuminated 
(Continued on page 7) 





To those who waited for the SPECIAL ISSUE: 
Production problems peculiar to this year of 
war and America’s colossal war effort led un- 
avoidably to a regrettable delay in the publica- 
tion of Musicat AMeERIcA’s Annual Special 
Issue. We are sorry that it was late in reaching 
so many of you. There was no slackness or lack 
of planning on the part of those who labored 
over its 308 pages. Two printing houses worked 
with its editors in the effort to make it attrac- 
tive as well as the largest and most comprehen- 
sive musical production of its kind in the world. 
We present our apologies and thank you for 
your indulgence and continued good will. 
THE PUBLISHERS. 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 





DROPPING OF 14 
PHILHARMONIC MEN 
STIRS CONTROVERSY 





Piastro, Concertmaster, Among Play- 
ers Whose Contracts Will Not Be 
Renewed Next Season—“Scapegoats 
for Mismanagement,” Say Musicians 





Rodzinski Trial Asked 





New Musical Director, Held Responsi- 
ble for Dismissals, May Face Union 
on Charge of Defamation of Fellow 
Workers—Society Board Sees 
Changes “For Good of Orchestra” 


ECISION not to renew the contracts of 

fourteen members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, including Mishel Piastro, 
concertmaster of the orchestra since 1931, was 
announced on Feb. 19 by Marshall Field, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of directors of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society. The per- 
sonnel changes, to be effective next season, are 
necessary for the good of the orchestra and to 
insure a better balance in its various sections, 
according to Mr. Field, and are being made in 
accordance with specific recommendations of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony’s new musical di- 
rector, Artur Rodzinski. 

The dismissals, and particularly the manner 
in which they were announced, precipitated a 
storm of protest from many of the orchestra 
men who declared the shakeup was the result 
of politics and intrigue. Mr. Piastro was quoted 
as saying, “I feel I am being used as the scape- 
goat for the management’s past mistakes.” 

Calmen Fleisig, violist and chairman of the 
Committee of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
which represents the players in dealings with 
the management, announced that the orchestra 
as a whole had voted not to renew their con- 
tracts with the Society next season unless re- 
forms were instituted, the “discharges” reviewed 
by an impartial board, and the men “fired with- 
out just cause” reinstated. At the same time a 
formal complaint was lodged with Local 802 
of the American Federation of Musicians de- 
manding a union trial for Dr. Rodzinski on 
charges of disparagement of the professional 
reputations of fellow union members. Con- 
viction on such charges could debar Dr. Rod- 
zinski from conducting any union orchestra in 
this country. 

The men, in addition to Mr. Piastro, whose 
contracts will not be renewed, are Mr. Fleisig, 
viola; Joseph Emonts, assistant solo ’cello; Vin- 
cenzo Vanni, tuba; Arthur Lichstein, first 
violin; Alberico Guidi, ’cello; Otto Van Kop- 
penhagen, ’cello; Santiago Richart, and 
Adolphe Schulze, French horns; Socrate 
Barozzi, first violin; Leo Dubensky, second 
violin; Rudolph Puletz, Jr., associate solo 
French horn; Mortimer Rapfogel, flute, and 
William J. Satterfield, alternating first trom- 
bone. In addition, three first desk men have 
resigned, effective next season. They are 
Bruno Labate, oboe; Mario Falcone, trombone, 
and Bruno Jaenicke, French horn. 

In Cieveland, Dr. Rodzinski told the United 

(Continued on page 12) 















Metropolitan Company to 
Give Post - Season of Six 
Works—First Engagement 
in Chicago in Thirty-three 
Years — Cleveland Series 
Scheduled 


HE Metropolitan Opera Associ- 
ation, Edward Johnson, gen- 
eral manager, will present a post- 
season week of operas, March 15 
to 20, at the Thirty-Ninth Street 
opera house before fulfilling its an- 
nual out-of-town engagements. The 
company is scheduled for its first 
appearances in Chicago in thirty- 
three years, March 22 to April 3. 
Immediately following it will give 
its eighteenth season in Cleveland, 
April 5-10. Annual appearances in 
Boston, Baltimore and Hartford 
were cancelled owing to war-time 
problems within those cities. 
The post-season week at the Metro- 
politan Opera House will consist of 
five evening performances and one 
matinee. It will open with ‘Aida’ 
conducted by Wilfred Pelletier on 
March 15, the cast to include Stella 
Roman, Bruna Castagna, Kurt Baum, 
Leonard Warren and Ezio Pinza. On 
the following evening ‘La Traviata’ 
will be heard under Cesare Sodero 
with Licia Albanese, Charles Kull- 
man and Lawrence Tibbett. ‘Faust’ 
on March 17 will be sung by Eleanor 
Steber, Raoul Jobin, Ezio Pinza and 
Leonard Warren. Sir Thomas Beech- 
am will conduct. There will be no 
performance on March 18, but on the 
next night Frank St. Leger will con- 
duct ‘The Barber of Seville’ with Bidu 
Sayao, Nino Martini, John Brown- 
lee, Salvatore Baccaloni and Irra Pe- 
tina in the cast. The matinee on 
March 22 will consist of a triple bill: 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’; ‘The Dance of 
the Hours’ from ‘La Gioconda’; and 
‘Pagliacci’. ‘Cavalleria’ will be sung 
by Zinka Milanov, Anna Kaskas, 
Frederick Jagel and Francesco Valen- 
tino. Licia Albanese, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli and Leonard Warren will appear 
in ‘Pagliacci’. Cesare Sodero will 
conduct all three works. The per- 
formance on that evening is still to be 
announced. 


Chicago Fortnight 


The season in Chicago will begin 
on March 22 with ‘Le Nozze di Fi- 
garo’ conducted by Bruno Walter. 
John Brownlee, Eleanor Steber, Bidu 
Sayao, Ezio Pinza, Jarmila Novot- 
na, Irra Petina and Salvatore Bac- 
caloni will be in the cast. Sir 
Thomas Beecham will direct ‘Faust’ 
on the following evening with Raoul 
Jobin, Norman Cordon, Richard Bo- 
nelli and Licia Albanese. On March 
24 ‘La Forza del Destino’ directed by 
Bruno Walter will be sung by Stella 
Roman, Lawrence Tibbett, Kurt 
Baum, Irra Petina, Ezio Pinza and 
Salvatore Baccaloni. ‘La Traviata’, 
under Cesare Sodero, on March 25, 
will present Helen Jepson, James Mel- 
ton and Leonard Warren. Bruno Wal- 
ter will lead “The Magic Flute’ on the 
following evening, with Charles Kull- 
man, Ezio Pinza, Josephine Antoine, 
Jarmila Novotna, John Brownlee, 
Lillian Raymondi and John Garris. 
Lily Djanel, Licia Albanese, Raoul 
Jobin and Leonard Warren will sing 
in the matinee ‘Carmen’ on March 27 
led by Sir Thomas Beecham. That 
evening ‘Il Trovatore’ will be heard 
with Zinka Milanov, Bruna Castagna, 
Giovanni Martinelli, and Francesco 
Valentino under the baton of Cesare 
Sodero. 

The second week in Chicago will 
begin with ‘Tannhauser’ conducted by 
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George Szell on March 29. Rose 
Bampton, Marjorie Lawrence, Laur- 
itz Melchior and Lawrence Tibbett 
will appear. On the following eve- 
ning Frank St. Leger will direct ‘The 
Barber of Seville’, with Nino Martini, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Bidu Sayao, 
John Brownlee and Ezio Pinza. Lau- 
ritz Melchior, Alexander Kipnis, 
Helen Traubel, Julius Huehn and 
Kerstin Thorborg will be heard in 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ under Erich 
Leinsdorf on March 31, Wilfred Pel- 
letier will direct ‘Aida’ on April 1 
with Stella Roman, Bruna Castagna, 
Frederick Jagel and Richard Bonelli. 
‘Boris Godunoff’ will be heard the 
next evening under George Szell, with 
Alexander Kipnis, Irra Petina, Ma- 
rita Farell, Charles Kullman, Kerstin 
Thorborg, Leonard Warren and Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni. The matinee on 
April 3 will present ‘Don Giovanni’ 
with Ezio Pinza, Zinka Milanov, Nor- 
man Cordon, James Melton, Jarmila 
Novotna, Bidu Sayao, Salvatore Bac- 
caloni and Mack Harrell under Bruno 
Walter. The season will close that 
evening with a performance of ‘La 
Traviata’ conducted by Cesare Sodero 
with Licia Albanese, Charles Kullman 
and Lawrence Tibbett. 


The Week in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, March 5.—The North- 
ern Ohio Opera Association will pre- 
sent the eighteenth season of grand 
opera by the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation which will open on April 5 
and continue through April 10. The 





Extra Week and Tour of Opera Planned 


repertory lists no novelties but a pop- 
ular list of old favorites, ‘La Forza 
del Destino’, ‘Faust’, ‘La Traviata’, 
‘Carmen’, ‘La Boheme’, ‘Aida’, “The 
Barber of Seville’ and ‘I1 Trovatore’. 
The ballet, ‘Dance of the Hours’ from 
‘La Gioconda’ will be presented with 
‘La Bohéme’. 

A brilliant array of artists will be 
heard in the leading roles. Among 
those announced are: Zinka Milanov, 
Kurt Baum, Lawrence Tibbett, Ezio 
Pinza, Salvatore Baccaloni, Irra Pe- 
tina, Helen Jepson, Charles Kullman, 
Norman Cordon, John Charles 
Thomas, Licia Albanese, James Mel- 
ton, Gladys Swarthout, Raoul Jobin, 
Leonard Warren, Bidu Sayao, George 
Cehanovsky, John Brownlee, Frances 
Greer, Stella Roman, Bruna Castagna, 
Nino Martini, Rose Bampton and Gio- 
vanni Martinelli. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, Wilfred Pel- 
letier, Cesare Sodero and Frank St. 
Leger will conduct. 

The decision to go forward with the 
opera plans was made after a poll of 
subscribers resulted in a vote of four- 
teen to one in favor of the annual 
festival. 

A new angle of promotion was 
launched at a meeting of business and 
industrial leaders held on Feb. 26, at 
which Mayor Frank J. Lausche pre- 
sided. Presenting a plan for a drive 
concentrated on raising a minimum 
underwriting guarantee of $50,000, 
and on making more tickets available 
to industrial workers, Mayor Lausche 
said, “There is a definite indication 
that opera is the common man’s desire 






in Cleveland. This year we want 
those thousands of citizens who, in 
former years, desired to see the opera 
but were unable to do so, to enjoy at 
least one opera.” 

The underwriting guarantee is in 
the nature of insurance, as the guar 
antors have never been called upon 
for funds since the first season oi 
Metropolitan performances here ir 
1927. A committee of sixty was ap 
pointed, with Albert J. Weatherheac 
as chairman. George A. Martin 
chairman of the board of the Sherwin 
Williams Company, and Thomas L 
Sidlo, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Northern Ohio Opera 
Association, were named as co-chair 
men. H. J. Miskell, general manage: 
of the Northern Ohio Opera Associa 
tion, is executive secretary of the 
committee. W 


Guild Plans Third Opera 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild will 
present a third opera, to be announced, 
on the afternoon of April 16 at re- 
duced rates for students of public, 
private and parochial schools in the 
Metropolitan area. The Guild spon- 
sored a performance of ‘The Magic 
Flute’ earlier in the season and will 
present ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ on the 
afternoon of March 12. Appearing for 
the first time at the Metropolitan in 
the following roles will be John Brown- 
lee, as Figaro; Francesco Valentino, as 
the Count, and Frances Greer as Su- 
sanna. Other parts will be in familiar 
hands. Paul Breisach will conduct. 
This year for the first time in the 
seven seasons of Junior Perform- 
ances at the Opera House the public 
is invited to attend by the purchase 
of box seats. 








Ternina, Famed Wagnerian, Is Dead 





News Just Received of Pass- 
ing of Croatian Soprano in 
1941—American Debut with 
Damrosch in 1896—Noted 
for Singing of Isolde and 
First Kundry Outside of 
Bayreuth 


NFORMATION was received 

recently by friends of Milka 
Ternina, once an eminent Wag- 
nerian dramatic soprano, of the 
death of the singer in Zagreb, Jugo- 
slavia, in May, 1941, after an ill- 
ness of only four days. She was 
seventy-seven. 


Mme. Ternina was born in Begizsc, 
Croatia, Dec. 19, 1864. Her father 
died when she was a small child and 
she was adopted by an uncle living* 
in Zagreb, who gave her an excellent 
musical education there and also had 
her taught foreign languages. She 
began the study of singing with Ida 
Winterberg in Zagreb at the age of 
twelve and went in 1880, to Vienna 
where her teacher was Gansbacher for 
two years. While still a student she 
made her operatic debut in Zagreb as 
Amelia in ‘A Masked Ball’ and also 
sang Marguerite, Aida and Selika. 
From there she went to Leipzig where 
she sang light opera roles at the Stadt- 
theater. From 1884 to 1886, she wa¢ 
at Graz, and in the latter year, on the 
recommendation of Seidl, she was en- 
gaged for leading roles in Bremen, 
succeeding Katharina Klafsky. From 
1890 to 1899, she was at the Munich 
Hofoper where she became one of 
the great interpreters of Wagnerian 
roles besides singing operas in the 
standard Italian and French reper- 
toires. 

Walter Damrosch engaged her for 
his opera company and she made her 
American debut as Elsa in Boston in 
February, 1896, and also alternated 


with Klafsky as Isolde during that 
season. She sang in Moscow at a 
special concert given by the German 
Ambassador there on the occasion of 
the coronation of Nicholas II, in 1894. 
Her London debut had been made in 
concert in Queens Hall under Her- 
mann Levi on April 25, 1895, and her 
operatic debut there as Isolde at Cov- 
ent Garden, June 3, 1898. Her first 
appearance at Covent Garden was a 
triumph which she followed with 
equal success as Fidelio and Briinn- 
hilde. In 1899, she made her first 
Bayreuth appearance as Kundry and 
the same season, became a member of 
Maurice Grau’s company at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House making her 
first appearance with the organiza- 
tion as Elisabeth on Jan. 27, 1900. 
Besides triumphal appearances in 
Wagnerian parts, she did not disdain 
to assume the small role of the First 
Lady in the first performance at the 
Metropolitan of ‘The Magic Flute’ on 
March 30, 1900. 


First American Tosca 


During her second season, on Feb. 
4, 1901, she appeared in the title role 
of Puccini’s “Tosca’ at the American 
premiere of the work, with Antonio 
Scotti singing for the first time the 
role of Scarpia with which he was 
always associated until his withdrawal 
from the stage. Many who heard 
Ternina’s Tosca still claim that it has 
never been equalled. 

On Christmas Eve, 1903, she ap- 
peared as Kundry in the first perform- 
ance of ‘Parsifal’ outside of Bayreuth. 
The work was given eleven times that 
season, but Ternina and all the other 
singers who took part were penalized 
by Cosima Wagner by not being per- 
mitted ever to appear again at Bay- 
reuth. Ternina remained at the Met- 
ropolitan until 1904, and at Covent 
Garden until 1906, making her last 
ae there as Elisabeth on May 
Though still in the fullness of her 
abilities, her career was cut short by 








© Dupont 
Ternina as Tosca, the First to Be 
Heard in the Role in America 


a partial paralysis of the face brought 
on by a cold contracted while moun- 
tain climbing in Switzerland. She re- 
turned to New York to teach for one 
year at the Institute of Musical Art 
and then lived in retirement in Zag- 
reb. Particularly tragic was the fact 
that as she grew older the facial para- 
lysis disappeared. 

Those who heard Ternina in her 
heyday still remember her as an art- 
ist with a superb voice of highly 
individual character and great volume. 
She had an unusual sense of detail 
both as regards her acting and the 
coloring of her voice to suit the emo- 
tion expressed. This made her Fidelio 
and her Isolde, especially notable 
even at a time where there were other 
singers equally famous in these parts. 

a. io St 
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Too fast? 
Too slow? 


That's all 
up to the 
man who 
rules the 
curtain 





By Hersert F. PEYSER 


ILL somebody explain to me the singu- 
lar habits the Metropolitan’s yellow 
curtain has for some time been de- 
veloping? I mean, why in at least four cases 
does it go up minutes too soon and in at least 
one flagrant instance does it fall about seven- 
teen bars later than the composer has most 
explicitly prescribed ? What spirit of per- 
versity has got into this lordly expanse of sun- 
shiny fabric to make it suddenly behave as none 
of its predecessors did in more than half a 
century of their screening career? Or rather, 
whatever has taken hold of certain persons 
who regulate the operations of that curtain? 
For example, it used to be customary to be- 
gin the first scene of ‘Aida’ where Verdi want- 
ed it to begin. During the brief but exquisite 
prelude nothing happened except the music. 
As the last vaporous chord was fading into 
silence the curtain rose and there commenced 
the short soliloquy of Ramfis and Radames. 
Today they order things differently at the 
Metropolitan. After a few bars of the orches- 
tral introduction the curtain parts with the 
young warrior on the stage looking very much 
like an old-fashioned cigar Indian and stiffly 
waiting for the High Priest to come in and 
something to occur. Meantime, the prelude 
goes on, but instead of lending it our undivided 
attention we find ourselves invited to feed our 
gaze on a quantity of shabby scenery. Some- 
thing very similar takes place in the last act 
of ‘Traviata’. Here we are favored with a long, 
long look at Violetta’s sick-room while the or- 
chestra performs that poignantly tender intro- 
duction intended to prepare us for the suf- 
ferer’s sorrows, not visibly to depict them. 
Even in ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ we are shown 
a gathering of the clans quite some time before 
they begin to sing and while Donizetti is still 
occupied in making us ready not for this par- 
ticular scene but more or less for the moods of 
the opera as a whole. 


The Beginning of the Ring 


Then, of course, and far more flagrant is the 
case of ‘Das Rheingold’. That is more or less 
of a chapter apart. I feel confident that not 
more than a tiny handful (if, indeed, that 
many) aside from myself realized what had 
taken place when, at the recent performance 
of the ‘Ring’ prologue, the curtain rose to show 
us the depths of the Rhine two bars after the 
rchestra started, instead of 126 as Wagner 
ndicated and as has heretofore always been 
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Culpable 


Clearly Stated Directions of Com- 
posers or Librettists Ignored in 
Certain Performances at the Metro- 
politan—Rheingold’ Supplies an In- 
stance of Violation of the Spirit as 
Well as the Letter—Quick Curtain 
in ‘Die Walkiire’ Is Now a De- 
layed One 





the custom in New York. Lothar Wallerstein 
had charge of the stage direction—that was 
the answer. Now, Mr. Wallerstein was régis- 
seur at the Viennese State Opera for a not 
inconsiderable stretch of time, during five years 
of which I made my home in Vienna. I had 
thus been repeatedly exposed to his Wagnerian 
caprices and, over and over again, had seen 
the curtains open on the river bed long minutes 
ahead of the moment the composer directed 
they should. 

Never was I wholly able to fathom what lay 
in Mr. Wallerstein’s mind to dictate this inno- 
vation, neither has it grown entirely clear to 
me ever now. I should not be in the least 
surprised, however, if the explanation once 
given by Wagner himself for contingencies of 
the sort furnished the real answer to the enig- 
ma. In 1878 he wrote a letter concerning a 
production of ‘Siegfried’ in Munich. In that 
letter he related among other things, how a 
person who had assisted him in all the re- 
hearsals at Bayreuth had informed him that 
this production, under the notorious Herr von 
Perfall, had acquired an entirely perverted 
sense through the unintelligence of the pro- 
ceedings. “From his report,’ added Wagner, 
“T was able to see first and foremost that 
everybody was determined to show that he 
understood my business better than I.” There, 
I suppose, you have it! Tom, Dick and Harry 
are so eager to show that they know better 
than Wagner what Wagner wanted that the 
curtain rises on the second, third or fourth 
bar of the ‘Rheingold’ instead of on the 126th! 

The worst thing about this type of wilfulness 
is that it always defeats itself. That wondrous 
orchestral introduction to ‘Rheingold’, built on 
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a colossal hold on the E flat triad, has a pro- 
found suggestive and pictorial purpose which 
is as good as completely nullified by such a 
departure as the one excogitated by Mr. Wall- 
erstein. Yes, yes, I know that after 1876 
Wagner said: “Next time we shall do every- 
thing differently.” But what he meant there- 
by was that he would try different methods of 
reaching a prescribed end—not that he had 
resolved all of a sudden to change this end 
itself. Now, the ‘Rheingold’ prelude, with its 
rhythmic, melodic and figurative fragments 
steadily gathering movement and density, aims 
by its acoustical effects to create in our mind’s 
eye a definite image. That image has to do 
with the formation and the emergence of life 
through the motion of water and the creatures 
in it. To lift the curtain prematurely, as Mr. 
Wallerstein does, is simply to nullify the pur- 
pose Wagner had in mind. 

When at the 126th bar the river depths are 
finally revealed, with Woglinde swimming into 
view, the disclosure should work like a con- 
firmation of the thing we have gradually sus- 
pected. We have experienced a kind of cer- 
tainty that what we should finally behold is 
water in motion (irrespective of how well the 
scene painter and electrician have realized it). 
To show us the canvas river minutes ahead of 
time is merely to let out the secret in advance, 
The introduction to ‘Aida’, to the last scene 
of Traviata’, or even to ‘Lucia’ has a definite 
purpose. That purpose is to create a mood— 
not a mood to be enhanced by a physical pic- 
ture but by the abstract impression conveyed 
by the conflict or concord of sounds. Gounod's 
visible chorus in the prologue to ‘Roméo et 
Juliette’ is in quite a different case. 

So far the Metropolitan has raised its cur- 
tain ahead of time only for works in which no 
stage action is in progress when the piece is 
supposed to begin. I have heard it conjectured 
that the management has undertaken this inno- 
vation so as to discourage the chatter of people 
for whom all music before the curtain rises or 
after it falls is an incentive to sibilant con- 
verse or other forms of noisy disturbance. But 
if it follows to its logical conclusion the policy 
implied we shall presently find ourselves listen- 

(Continued on page 12) 





N. Y. Times Studio 


The Beginning of ‘Rheingold’ at the Metropolitan 
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In the Role of His European Debut—the 
"Walkiire’ Wotan 


By JoHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


HEN Friedrich Schorr took 
leave of the stage at the 


performance of ‘Siegfried’ 
at the Metropolitan Opera 


on March 2, he was merely carry-. 


ing out a resolution made when his 
career as an operatic artist began, 
back in 1912. Strangely enough, it 
was not in Europe that the popular 
baritone made his bow behind the 
footlights, but in the United States. 
The exact date and place continue 
vague, Mr. Schorr gives these as 
Philadelphia, March 11, 1912, in 
a minor role in ‘The Jewels of the 
Madonna’, with the Chicago-Phil- 
adelphia Company, but a program 
of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ in Chicago, 
dated Jan. 26, of the same year, 
bears the name of Mr. Schorr in 
the role of the Steersman. How- 
ever, this is a detail that may be 
left in abeyance, the important thing 
being that Mr. Schorr’s debut was 
made in the United States during 
that season,* with that company. 
The law and the theater were 
both possibilities as a career. He 
had studied law at the University 
of Vienna, but cultivated his voice 
at the same time. His father was 
in favor of jurisprudence as a more 
stable means of livelihood, but 
when Andreas Dippel, then man- 
ager of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
organization heard young Schorr at 
an audition arranged by mutual 
friends, an offer of a three-year 
contract was forthcoming. This 
was too good to refuse, and so the 
young singer, then in his early 
twenties, came to America. 


Asked Release from Contract 


A season, however, of small roles 
convinced him that he did not want 
to begin his career that way, so he 
asked for a release from his con- 
tract and returned to Europe. 


There, after a little more study, he 
made what he considers his real 
debut as Wotan in ‘Die Walkiire’. 

“The Graz Opera, you know,” 
said Mr. Schorr, “has been called 
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Looking Back with a Wagnerian 





‘the springboard’, as so many sing- 
ers and conductors have started 
their careers there and then leapt 
to greater things. Among the con- 
ductors who had their start in 
Graz, were both Franz Schalk and 
Karl Muck.” 

Graz occupied the baritone for 
four seasons. He sang every sort 
of role, all the Wagnerian parts, 
and French and Italian ones as 
well, such as Scarpia, Marcello, 
Escamillo, Sharpless in ‘Madama 
Butterfly’, Nelusko in ‘L’Africaine’, 
Amonasro, Tonio in ‘Pagliacci’ (or 
‘Der Bajazzo’ as it is called in 
Teutonic countries). He built up 
a large repertoire and gained a 
world of experience in stage tech- 
nique. Followed Prague and then 
Cologne and Berlin. In all these 
cities he stipulated in his contracts 
that he be allowed to sing in Italian 
and French operas as well as Ger- 
man ones. 

The Autumn of 1922 brought the 
organization of the so-called Ger- 
man Opera Company for an Amer- 
ican tour. Following the fiasco of 
attempted German opera at the Lex- 
ington Theatre several years before, 
dire failure was predicted. It al- 








Long Career of Friedrich Schorr Began in America as an 
Inconspicuous Member of Dippel’s Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company Before His “Real Debut” in Graz—Metro- 
politan Contract Came After Appearances with Visiting 
German Company—Sang Italian Roles Abroad, but One, 
Amonasro, Was His Only Departure from German Parts 
in New York—Favors Opera in English—Finds Wagner 

Not Detrimental to the Voice 






most happened, but not on account 
of anti-German feeling which was 
beginning to die down by that time. 

The company was scheduled to 
open in Baltimore in ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ on Feb. 1, 1923. But in the 
meantime, somebody or other had 
made away with $75,000 of advance 
subscriptions and so the costumes 
and scenery could not be got out of 
bond. Many of the artists were for 
giving up the whole venture and re- 
turning to Germany, but Leo Blech, 
who was one of the conductors, 
persuaded them to see it through 
because it would have been unwise 
to arouse opinion against German 
singers at the time, and the public, 
not being in possession of all the 
facts, would put down their defec- 
tion to artistic temperament. 


Co-operative Opera 


The question of salaries and, 
equally important, of costumes and 
scenery had to be settled. The first 
was disposed of by each artist’s 
agreeing to sing for $60 a week 
instead of the $250 for which they 
had contracted. Costumes and 
scenery were run down to Balti- 
more in a hurry from Hammer- 


N. Y. Times Studio 
Farewell to Opera—Friedrich Schorr as the Wanderer in Wagner's ‘Siegfried’ 





































Morton & Co. 


As He First Appeared at the Metropoli- 
tan—Wolfram in ‘Tannhaduser' 


stein’s storehouse and just as the 
singers were preparing to go on 
and do ‘Die Meistersinger’ “in 
modern dress.” 

“Heaven knows what period of 
time or what country my costume 
was supposed to represent,” said 
Mr. Schorr, “but I wore it even 
though there wasn’t much left of it 
when the performance was over!” 

The engagement was an over 
whelming success and five _per- 
formances brought in a gross of 
over $40,000 as well as much 
honor, and the company moved on 
to New York. Mr. Schorr made 
his first New York appearance as 
Wotan in ‘Die Walkie’ on Feb. 
20, and later sang the Dutchman. 
His first New York Sachs was on 
Feb. 28. 


Metropolitan Debut 


The result was a Metropolitan 
contract. An audition had been 
made for Gatti-Casazza in Munich 
in 1920, but at that time there was 
no German Opera at the Met and 
Gatti said he would “keep him in 
mind.” By 1923, conditions had 
changed and after he had heard Mr. 
Schorr in opera, a contract was 
forthcoming, a contract which has 
been renewed for the twenty ensu- 


ing years. His debut was as 
Wolfram in ‘Tannhauser’ on Feb. 
14, 1924. 

With the exception of one 


Amonasro in ‘Aida’, on April 5, 
1926, the Metropolitan has heard 
Mr. Schorr only in German operas. 
Outside of the Wagnerian ones, he 
has appeared as Daniello in the 
American premiere of ‘Jonny 
Spielt Auf’ and in the title-role 
our first hearing of ‘Schwand 
also as Orestes, in Strauss’s ‘Ele! 
tra’, Jokanaan in ‘Salome’, Pizarro 
in ‘Fidelio’, Sarastro in ‘The Magic 
Flute’, and Faninal in ‘Der Rose: 
kavalier’. He also sang in Sout 
America; in performances of “Tri-- 
tan und Isolde’ and ‘Die Walkure 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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As the Dutchman 


(Continued from opposite page) 
at the Paris Opera; at Bayreuth; 
and Covent Garden. He fulfilled nu- 
merous guest engagements all over 
Europe. 


A Striking “Dutchman” 


One of his finest roles was that 
of the Dutchman when the opera 


was revived at the Metropolitan 
after many years, in 1930, and 
many have been the regrets that 


the work has not been retained in 
the repertoire. His 500th Wotan 
was sung at the Metropolitan in 
1935. 

It was with Sachs, Wotan and 
Der Wanderer that he sang himself 
into the hearts and memories of 
opera goers. The first two are his 
favorite p .<ts. 

And now that his days and nights 
in the theater are over, Mr. Schorr 
is turning to another field of musi- 
cal activity. 

“T can’t just stop and become 
somebody else as other singers have 
done, and I have a very strong con- 
viction that it is the duty of all 
operatic artists whose careers have 
been as long as mine, to pass on the 
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torch to the younger generation.” 

As head of the voice department 
of the Julius Hart Musical Founda- 
tion in Hartford, Mr. Schorr is 
doing this, also in his private studio 
in New York. He approves of 
opera in English in spite of the 



















As Telramund 


troublesome difficulties of transla- 
tion. “If you want popular support 
of opera you must give the people 
opera they can understand,” he says, 
“for in the last analysis, it is the 
public which must be the guarantor 
of opera and not a few rich indi- 
viduals. Wagnerian singers cannot 
be made unless they have training 
with the proper teachers, but you 
do not, any longer, have to go to 
Bayreuth to get the Wagner tradi- 
tion. 


Wagner Not Detrimental 


“The old bogey of Wagner ruin- 
ing the voice still comes up from 
time to time, but it is as altogether 
senseless now as it ever was. 
Granted that you have to have more 
power to sing over and with a 
Wagner orchestra than you do in 
a Rossini work, if your voice is 
correctly placed, there is no reason 
for it to go back on you, and if 
you fail in Wagner, you would 
have failed in anything you at- 


tempted. We understand Wagner 
better, now!” 
Mr. Schorr has sung since he 
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NON-WAGNER ROLES HERE OR ABROAD 


Schwanda 


oted Baritone Recalls Steps In Long Career 


was twelve, which was about at the 
dawn of the new century, and he 
has no patience with singers who 
let themselves in for such criticisms 
as: “You should have heard him 
fifteen years ago!” Singers should 
stop when they are still in demand. 

“Some one has said,” he con- 
cluded, “that the luckiest thing that 
happened to Caruso was to die at 
the height of his career! Well, 


As the ‘Rheingold’ Wotan 


But I’m not ready to die 
There’s a lot more to be 


maybe. 
quite yet. 
done !” 





Honored Back Stage 
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scroll bearing the inscription: 

In bidding farewell to Friedrich 
Schorr the Board of Directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, Inc., wishes to express its 

profound regrets that today he is 
singing his Metropolitan Opera 
farewel, closing an active and sin- 
cere artistic participation which 
began at the Metropolitan in 1924 
and has continued happily and un- 
interruptedly to the present sea- 
son. There is consolation in that 
he is continuing his mission by 


imparting to his pupils and pre- 






Pizarro 


























Wide World 
As Orestes in ‘Elektra’ 


serving for posterity the traditions 

of his great art. February 23, 

1943. 

Cornetius N. Buitss, Chairman 

There was also a silver ash tray 
from the Standees Club and a gift 
from Mrs. Josef Stransky, whose 
late husband was conductor for 
many years of the New York Phil- 
harmonic. 
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OPERA: 


OVING into the closing weeks 

of the subscription season, the 
Metropolitan presented its annual 
Wagner ‘Ring’ cycle, introduced 
several singers in new roles and 
feted two artists for their long ser- 
vice in the company. Louis 
D’Angelo’s twenty-fifth year with 
the organization was marked by a 
backstage reception, and the retire- 
ment of Friedrich Schorr, veteran 
baritone, was occasion for a fare- 
well party following his final ap- 
pearance in ‘Siegfried’. Alexander 
Kipnis was heard here for the first 
time in the title role of ‘Boris 
Godunoff’ as was Kurt Baum, sub- 
stituting for Jan Peerce, as Cavara- 
dossi in ‘Tosca’. Don Giovanni’ had 
a new Don Ottavio in the person of 
James Melton, and Arthur,Carron 
appeared for the first time as Sieg- 
mund in ‘Die Walkiire’. Gladys 
Swarthout sang Carmen for the 
first time this season. 


The Third ‘Tristan’ 

‘Tristan und Isolde’ was the matinee 
opera on Feb, 6, with a cast familiar 
from the previous performances. Helen 
Traubel, Lauritz Melchior and Julius 
Huehn have sung at all three, and 
Kerstin Thorborg and Alexander 
Kipnis were heard at the first and 
third. All of these principals were in 
good vocal estate and the opera moved 
in its customary channels under the 
guidance of Erich Leinsdorf. 


An Unbohemian ‘Bohéme’ 


‘La Bohéme’ was set forth again on 
the evening of Feb. 6 with a familiar 
cast. Frederick Jagel was the Rodolfo, 
Licia Albenese the Mimi and Frances 
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Greer the Musetta. Others who have 
been heard before in the lesser rcles 
included Norman Cordon, Francesco 
Valentino, George Cehanovsky, Louis 
D’Angelo, Lodovico Oliviero and Wil- 
fred Engelman. Cesare Sodero con- 
ducted. In general, the performance 
wanted that romantic warmth and 
spontaneity in which consist the entire 
charm of the piece. There was some 
commendable singing, but, dramati- 
cally, everything was forced, stiff and 
insignificant. The best moments for 
the principals were in the Barriere 
scene, E. 


Thomas Sings in ‘La Traviata’ 


At the fifth performance of ‘La 
Traviata’ on the evening of Feb. 8 
John Charles Thomas sang his first 
Germont of the season. James Mel- 
ton, substituting for Jan Peerce, who 
was indisposed, made an excellent im- 
pression as Alfredo. Bidu Sayao was 
Violetta. Others in the cast included 
Thelma Votipka, Mona Paulee, Ales- 
sio De Paolis, Louis D’Angelo, Lo- 
renzo Alvary and George Cehanov- 
sky. Cesare Sodero conducted. N. 


Lawrence Again as Venus 


An uncommonly well integrated 
performance of ‘Tannhauser’ under 
the direction of George Szell was 
given on Feb. 10, with Marjorie Law- 
rence appearing for the second time 
as Venus and again winning a per- 
sonal ovation after the first scene for 
her fresh and vital and subtly colored 
singing of the part. Rose Bampton 
was a youthful and personable Elisa- 
beth and all the men principals, too, 
were in good vocal form. Lauritz 
Melchior sang the title role, Herbert 
Janssen was the Wolfram and 
Emanuel List, the Landgraf Her- 
mann, with John Garris as Walther, 


Appearance in 
the Role 





- Left: Marita Farell 
as Xenia in ‘Boris 


Godunoft' 


Emery Darcy as Heinrich, John Gur- 
ney as Reinmar and Osie Hawkins as 
Biterolf, while Maxine Stellman’s was 
the voice of the Young Shepherd. A 
large audience was obviously well 
pleased. 


Kipnis Sings ‘Boris’ 

For the first time in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Alexander 
Kipnis assumed the title-role of Mus- 
sorgsky’s ‘Boris Godunoff’ at the 
matinee on Feb, 13. He sang in Rus- 
sian while the remainder of the com- 
pany used Italian, but this made no 
difference as nobody’s diction was 
clear enough to understand anyway. 

Mr. Kipnis’s Boris is more im- 
pressive vocally than dramatically, 
but that is a charge that will always 
be brought against anyone attempting 
the part on the stage where Chaliapin 
“glorified” it into one of the immense 
characterizations of opera for all times. 
This was a good piece of singing 
and highly to the artist’s credit. 

Norman Cordon, doing Varlaam for 
the first time, sang expertly and 
clowned the drunken scene less than 
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‘Das Rheingold’,‘Die Walkiire’ 
and ‘Siegfried’ Draw 
Large Audiences 


The Metropolitan’s annual ring 
cycle, given on successive Tuesday 
nights instead of at special matinees 
as has been the custom for many years, 
began with ‘Das Rheingold’ on Feb. 
9. An audience larger than what 
generally assembles for the Prologue 
to the Trilogy, filled the house and 
stood and sat attentively through the 
work which was given without the in- 
termission that has sometimes been 
in evening performances. 

Owing to the indisposition of Fried- 
rich Schorr, who was to have sung his 
final Wotan, the role was assumed by 
Julius Huehn, who gave a good if not 
yet a very profound rendition of this 
extremely difficult role. Rene Maison, 
re-appearing after a spell of sick- 
ness, repeated his familiar and ex- 
cellent Loge. The remainder of the 
cast was adequate. It included Osie 
Hawkins as Donner; Emery Darcy as 
Froh; Walter Olitzki as Alberich; 
Karl Laufkoetter as Mime; Norman 
Cordon as Fasolt, doing excellent 
work; Emanuel List as Fafner; Ker- 
stin Thorborg, Fricka; Irene Jessner, 
Freia ; Karin Branzell, Erda, and Ele- 
anor Steber, Lucielle Browning and 
Margaret Harshaw as the Rheinmaid- 
ens. Erich Leinsdorf conducted but 
he has led the same work before with 
more poignant effect. The stage di- 
rection of Lothar Wallerstein con- 
sisted of many innovations, most of 
which were dubious improvements. 


The raising of the curtain at the be- 
ginning of the prelude instead of at 
bar 126 as directed by Wagner in the 





score, was a definite detriment. There 
were also changes in positions that 
seemed poorly considered, and the mid- 
dle-sized Niebelungs instead of the 
tiny ones of yesteryear were also not 
a betterment. 

‘Die Walkiire’, on Feb. 16, nearly 
came to grief through the temporary 
loss of voice by Mr. Huehn, who was 
again the Wotan. An over-long in- 
termission after Act III was explained 
by the fact that another Wotan was 
being sought, but, none being forth- 
coming, Mr. Huehn, after medical 
treatment, was able to finish the opera, 
creditably. 

Helen Traubel sang superbly as 
Briinnhilde and Lotte Lehman repeat- 
ed her impressive Sieglinde. Kerstin 
Thorborg was Fricka and Emanuel 
List, Hunding. The remainder of the 
cast included Maxine Stellman, Thel- 
ma Vitopka, Irene Jessner, Lucielle 
Browning, Mary Van Kirk, Hertha 
Glaz, Helen Olheim and Margaret 
Harshaw. Erich Leinsdorf conducted 
a performance that was more closely 
knit than ‘Das Rheingold’. Mr. Wal- 
lerstein did some more of his inverted 
stage direction with even less happy 
effect. 

The performance of ‘Siegfried’ on 
March 2, postponed from the previous 
Tuesday on account of Mr. Schorr’s 
indisposition, was notable for the leave 
taking of Mr. Schorr, described else- 
where in this issue, and for the first 
appearance anywhere as the second 
Briinnhilde by Miss Traubel. The 
cast included also Lauritz Melchior, 
not in his best voice, as Siegfried. 
Mr. Schorr as Der Wanderer sang 
with much of the authority which has 
made his Wanderer notable for many 
seasons, and if there were occasional 
moments where strain seemed audible 





Erich Leinsdorf 
and lack of repose visible, these were 
excusable. 

Miss Traubel sang the exceedingly 
dificult Briinnhilde music with ex- 
cellent clarion-like tone although she 
omitted the optional high C at the 
very end. For a first appearance it 
was a good if somewhat tentative one. 
Karin Branzell was a sonorous Er- 
da, and Nadine Connor a clear but 
somewhat weighty-voiced Wood Bird. 
Karl Laufkoetter was Mimi; Walter 
Olitzki, Alberich, and Emanuel List 
the invisible but deep-voiced Fafner. 
Mr. Leinsdorf conducted well. The 
audience was a capacity one. 

The final performance, ‘Gétterdam- 
merung’, also a week later than sched- 
uled, was billed for the evening of 
March 9. H. 





Alexander Kipnis as 
Boris in His First 
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others who have assumed the role. 
René Maison was vocally good as 
Dmitri. Miss Thorborg’s Marina was 
vocally good but dramatically unin- 
teresting, and where did she get her 
idea of the costume of the period of 
the French Henry III who was king 
of Poland at the time? The lesser 
roles were capably filled by Leonard 
Warren, Alessio De Paolis, Nicola 
Moscona, Irra Petina, Marita Farell, 
Anna Kaskas, John Dudley, George 
Cehanovsky, John Garris, John Gur- 
ney, Osie Hawkins, Lansing Hat- 
field, Max Alvary, Emery Darcy, 
Lodovico Oliviero and Wilfred En- 
gelman. 

George Szell conducted splendidly, 
but Lothar Wallerstein’s directing of 
the Polonaise scene was a travesty of 
what it used to be. Just what the 
idea is of having a group of the ballet 
waddling around in restricted space 
with the chorus in stiff rows on either 
side, is hard to discover, just as it is 
why pages with candelabra are neces- 
sary in a garden flooded with moon- 


light. Do stage managers read his- 
tory? Those who remember the 
beauty of this scene as _ originally 


staged at the Metropolitan must have 
made a reflection or two. 


‘La Forza del Destino’ Given 
Third Hearing 


Verdi’s ‘La Forza del Destino’ was 
given for the third time this season on 
the evening of Feb. 11, Leonard War- 
ren singing Don Carlos for the first 
time. Another change was Gerhard 
Pechner as Melitone, replacing Mr. 
Baccaloni. Mr. Pinza was the Abbot. 
Zinka Milanov was again heard as 
Leonora, and Irra Petina as Prezi- 
osilla, and Kurt Baum repeated his 
excellent performance of Don Alvaro. 
Others in the cast included Louis 
D’Angelo, Thelma Votipka, Lorenzo 
Alvary, Alessio De Paolis and John 
Gurney. Mr. Warren made an ex- 
cellent impression by his fine singing, 
especially in the Inn scene. D. 


‘Il Trovatore’ Repeated 
The season’s second ‘Il Trovatore’ 
on Feb. 13 again had Giovanni Marti- 
nelli as Manrico, and Thelma Vitop- 
ka as Inez. Changes in cast brought 
Bruna Castagna to the role of Azu- 
cena, Stella Roman as Leonora, Fran- 
cesco Valentino as Count di Luna, and 
John Gurney, Lodovico Oliviero and 
Walter Cassel in lesser roles. Azu- 
cena is one of Miss Castagna’s most 
authentic characterizations, musically 
and dramatically. It is a thorough- 
going portrayal in which not only ges- 
ture and movement inform its realism 
but also the very quality and produc- 
tion of the voice. Mr. Martinelli was 
in good voice for most of his music 

(Continued on page 9) 
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is was Miss Roman. Mr. Valentino 
did well by the Count although he 
did not fully impart the frantic and 
impressive evil of the character’s de- 
sign. Cesare Sodero conducted. 


Third Carmen in Opera’s Fourth 
Performance 


At the fourth performance of ‘Car- 
men’ on the evening of Feb. 15, the 
season’s third singer to appear in the 
title role was Gladys Swarthout. Miss 
Swarthout’s Carmen was a_ well- 
thought-out characterization when 
she first presented it here and she has 
deepened it since, so that it ranks 
well among the intelligent heard in 
some time. It was vocally good and 
save for the hobble skirt effect in the 
the smuggler scene, well costumed. 
There were many excellent bits of 


‘business’ throughout that made the 
character vivid. Curiously enough, 
the card scene, which depends on 


drama more than on music, was the 
least interesting moment of the even- 
ing. The final scene was excellent. 

Raoul Jobin saved his drama for 
the closing scene, but sang creditably 
throughout and did well by the Flower 
Song. Leonard Warren has not yet 
plumbed the depths of Escamillo’s 
possibilities, but much of his singing 
was vital and well considered. Licia 
Albanese received her customary 
rounds of applause after her aria. 
The remainder of the cast was ade- 
quate. It included Thelma Votipka, 
Helen Olheim, George Cehanovsky, 
Alessio De Paolis, John Gurney and 
Wilfred Engleman. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducted magnificently if 
somewhat rapidly. It was a satisfac- 
tory ‘Carmen’. 


Baum Substitutes for Peerce in 
*Tosca’ 


The performance of ‘Tosca’ on Feb. 
18 gave Stella Roman the opportunity 
to sing the part better than it has 
usually been sung this season, while 
Kurt Baum appeared as Mario Ca- 
varadossi for the first time here, in 
place of the indisposed Jan Peerce, 
singing with smoothness of tone and 
suavity of style. Alexander Sved’s 
Scarpia was robust of voice and 
straightforwardly brutal in impersona- 
tion, while Gerhard Pechner again of- 
fered a character creation as the Sac- 
ristan and Walter Olitzki, Alessio De 


Opera at the Metropolitan 


Paolis, George Cehanovsky and Wil- 
fred Engelman had the other roles in 
hand. Cesare Sodero again showed 
the singers every consideration in his 
conducting of a performance that on 
the whole was routine rather than 
stimulating. 


Martinelli as Radames 

The ‘Aida’ on the evening of Feb. 
17 brought Giovanni Martinelli back 
to the role of Radames. He received 
the largest ovation of the perform- 
ance after his singing of ‘Celeste Aida’. 
John Charles Thomas, as Amonasro, 
was in fine voice. Familiar in their 
roles were Zinka Milanov as Aida, 
Bruna Castagna as Amneris, Thelma 
Votipka as the Priestess, Nicola Mos- 
cona as Ramfis, and Lansing Hatfield 
as the King. Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted. 


‘Boris’ for the Last Time 


‘Boris Godunoff’ was given its last 
performance of the season on the 
evening of Feb. 19 with Alexander 
Kipnis again in the title role and 
other singers in parts they have as- 
sumed before, including René Maison 
as Dimitri, Kerstin Thorborg as 
Marina, Norman Cordon as Var- 
laam and Alessio De Paolis as 
Schouisky. George Szell was _ the 
conductor. 


The Last ‘Louise’ 


Grace Moore again was heard in 
one of her most successful representa- 
tions, that of Louise in Charpentier’s 
opera of that name, on the afternoon 
of Feb. 20. Raoul Jobin again was the 
Julien; Doris Doe and Ezio Pinza 
made their familiar effect in the roles 
of the mother and the father and the 
remainder of the cast was the same 
as in previous performances. Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducted. E. 


‘Don Giovanni’, With Changes 


With various changes of cast, Moz- 
art’s ‘Don Giovanni’ was brought to 
its second performance of the season 
on the evening of Feb. 24, Bruno Wal- 
ter again conducted a performance 
in which the ensemble as a whole was 
of a superior quality. Of those who 
had appeared in the performance given 
some weeks before, Ezio Pinza as the 
Don, Zinka Milanov as Donna Anna 
and Norman Cordon as the Com- 
mendatore departed little from the fa- 
miliar. Ably supported by Mr. Cor- 





Following Her First Carmen This Season, Gladys Swarthout Pins a Rose on 
Her "Boss", Edward Johnson, General Manager of the Metropolitan, as a 
Group of Marines, Including Her Husband, Capt. Frank Chapman (Extreme 
Right) Look On. 
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N. Y. Times Studio 


IN HONOR OF A VETERAN 
Louis D'Angelo Celebrated a Quarter-Century of Singing at the Metropolitan 
with His Appearance as Dr. Bartolo in ‘The Barber of Seville’ on Feb. 12. He 
Is Greeted by (Left to Right) Cornelius Bliss, Lucrezia Bori and Edward Johnson 


The season’s third performance of 
‘The Barber of Seville’ on the evening 
of Feb. 12, marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary with the organization of 
Louis D’Angelo, who appeared as Dr. 
Bartholo, said to be one of his fayor- 
ite parts among the 300 in which he 
has appeared during his career. Mr. 
D’ Angelo, who, though born in Naples, 
was brought to America at the age of 
three, considers himself an American 
in training career and in spiritual af- 
finity. 

Following the performance, Mr. 
D’Angelo was greeted backstage by 
members of the company. Edward 
Johnson, general manager, spoke 
briefly of the excellent work the bari- 
tone had done during his years of 
association with the Metropolitan, 
and Cornelius N. Bliss, chairman of 


the board, and Lucretia Bori, for 
many years a singing colleague and 
now chairman of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, presented Mr. D’Angelo 
with a _ parchment acknowledging 
“twenty-five years of faithful service,” 
a silver plate and a $1,000 war bond, 
a joint gift of the company. Mr. 
D’Angelo also received a book with 
signatures of all the members of the 
company. 

Other members of the cast included 
John Charles Thomas singing the 
title-role for the first time this season, 
and Hilde Reggiani re-entering the 
company as Rosina. Bruno Landi 
was Almaviva; Ezio Pinza, Basilio; 
Irra Petina, Berta, while John Dud- 
ley and Wilfred Engelman appeared 
in the smaller roles. Frank St. Leger 
conducted. N. 





don, Mr. Pinza’s treatment of the 
dramatic final scene was again a peak 
of the performance. One of the 
changes brought James Melton to the 
part of Don Ottavio for the first time. 
His manly style was welcome and he 
sang the role tastefully. Alexander 
Kipnis returned to the comedy of Le- 
porello, which he handled with skill 
and a modification of the current buf- 
foonery in several scenes. Louis 
D’Angelo, in a more matter-of-fact 
make-up than he formerly wore as 
Masetto, contrived to make that per- 
sonage more of a character and less 
of a cartoon. Irene Jessner’s Elvira 
was painstaking and in the main well 
sung. The Susanna was Bidu Sayao, 
whose impersonation had its custom- 
ary success. Herbert Graf had 
charge of the stage. Presumably he 
was to be thanked for a reduction in 
the quantity of obtrusive horseplay. 


A Substitute ‘Die Walkiire’ 


Owing to the indisposition of Lau- 
ritz Melchior, the performance of 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ scheduled for the 
evening of Feb. 20, was changed to 
‘Die Walkiire’. The cast included 
Arthur Carron, making his first 
Metropolitan appearance in the role of 
Siegmund and making a good impres- 
sion; Rose Bampton as Sieglinde; 
Helen Traubel as Briinnhilde; Julius 
Huehn, Wotan; Emanuel List, Hun- 
ding; and Karin Branzell as Fricka. 
Erich Leinsdorf conducted. N. 


Fifth and Final ‘Faust’ 


The season’s fifth and final per- 
formance of ‘Faust’ was given under 
the baton of Sir Thomas Beecham 
on the evening of Feb. 22. The title 
role was well presented by Charles 


mu 


Kullman; John Charles Thomas was 
Valentin, and Norman Cordon, 
Méphistophélés. Licia Albanese ap- 
peared as Marguerite, Lucielle Brown- 
ing as Siébel, and Thelma Votipka 
as Marthe. Wilfred Engelman was 
Wagner. 


The Last ‘La Traviata’ 


The season’s last performance of 
‘La Traviata’ was given on the even- 
ing of Feb. 25, James Melton replac- 
ing Charles Kullman, who had been 
cast as Alfredo. Mr. Melton gave 
an excellent performance. Licia Al- 
banese sang Violetta, and John 
Charles Thomas the Germont, pére. 
The smaller roles were capably filled 
by Thelma Votipka, Helen Olheim, 
Alessio De Paolis, George Cehanovsky, 
Louis D’Angel and Lorenzo Alvary. 
Cesare Sodero conducted. 


Fifth Hearing of ‘La Bohéme’ 


Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ was present- 
ed for the fifth time this season on 
the evening of Feb. 26, with Nino 
Martini making his first appearance 
as Rudolfo and Bidu Sayao assuming 
the role of Mimi. Francesco Valentino 
was the Marcello; Norman Cordon, 
the Colline; and Annamary Dickey, 
the Musetta. Gerhard Pechner was 
both Benoit and Alcindoro. Cesare 
Sodero conducted. 


The Final ‘Die Walkiire’ 

The season’s final performance of 
‘Die Walkiire’ was given on the 
afternoon of Feb. 27. Helen Traubel 
was Briinnhilde ; Rose Bampton, Sieg- 
linde, and Karin Branzell, Fricka. 
Lauritz Melchior was once more 
Siegmund, after his recent indisposi- 
tion, and Julius Huehn, Wotan, and 
Emanuel List, Hunding. The other 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Performers Must Possess 
Genuine Talent and Be 
Real Fighting Men to Qual- 
ify—Tank Expert Directs 
Chorus ; 


(Written especially for 
MUSICAL AMERICA) 


IRECTED by an enlisted man 
D who has taught tank-driving 

for more than a year, the Sol- 
diers Chorus of forty-eight voices 
sang the mighty Grieg ‘Land Sight- 
ing’. The chorus was accompanied 
by a full military band combined 
with the concert orchestra. A sol- 
dier audience that packed the big 
War Department Theater stood up 
and cheered as only soldiers can 
cheer when they find something to 
be enthusiastic about. 

For that Sunday afternoon 
brought the climax of the all-sol- 
dier musical program that is given 
every Sunday afternoon in the Ar- 
mored Force Replacement Training 
Center at Fort Knox, in Kentucky, 
a program that was instituted by 
the Center Special Service and Pub- 
lic Relations Sections three months 
ago partly as a recreational meas- 
ure in mileage-rationed times, part- 
ly to furnish an outfit for any sort 
of musical talent among enlisted 
men, and partly to reassure a har- 
ried War Department that soldiers 
of this generation can sing—and 
listen. 


It is an enlisted man’s show, by 
and for. There are two require- 
ments for place on the program: 
the performer must be able to do 
something that will amuse or enter- 
tain, and he must be a soldiering 
soldier. There is no room for what 
the men call “prima donnas”, and 
it must be set down to the everlast- 
ing credit of these men that they 
have declined to listen to but one 
man. He is an excellent musician, 
to be sure, but word got around 
that he thought he was too good to 
drive a tank. 


Quiet for One Year 


A favorite performer has been a 
corporal, a big, hairy-chested fel- 
low who was chief of a gunnery 
instruction team. For a year he 
had kept quiet about the fact that 
he once won a Metropolitan Opera 
audition and was about to join its 
baritone section when he got called 
into service. He offered his ser- 
vices one Sunday afternoon—and 
stopped the show. Next in order 
would be a young Bohemian genius 
with the accordion, or a young 
Scandinavian violinist by no means 
unknown to the concert stage before 
he came here and made good as a 
tank driver, so good that he was 
kept as an instructor. 

Sitting on the front row most 
Sunday afternoons is Maj.-Gen. 
Charles L. Scott, commander of the 
Training Center who came home in 
August after six months with the 
British Army in North Africa. 
Afterward he speaks to the after- 
noon’s performers, thanks them, 
asks them what they can drive, 
what they can shoot—and if they 
have on their long woolen under- 
wear. And when, as always, the 
into near-by 


question of passes 
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Music Of, By and For the Soldiers at Fort Knox 





AFRTC SS & Pro Photo! 


The First Rehearsal, under Corp. Eric Alenius, of the Soldiers’ Chorus 
in the Armored Force Training Center at Fort Knox, Ky. 


Maj.-Gen. Charles L. Scott, Command- 

ing the Armored Force Replacement 

Training Center, Receives from Warrant 

Officer Robert Hance the Manuscript of 
the ‘General Scott March’ 


towns comes up, the general will 
say “What in hell you want to go 
to town for—we got better enter- 
tainment right here than you can 
find anywhere.” 

Certainly there is every sort of 
talent—and even a dash of genius 
—among the upwards of 20,000 en- 
listed men who come here for thir- 
teen weeks of basic training be- 
fore they are sent out to tactical 
units of the Armored Force scat- 
tered everywhere from North 
Africa across the world to the 
Southwest Pacific. There are two 
military bands in the Training Cen- 
ter, and Gen. Scott has asked the 
War Department to allow him to 
organize two more. The center’s 
bands are the only bands on the 
great post where the Armored 
Force has its headquarters. 


Memories Refreshed 


These are the official musical or- 
ganizations. One or the other of 
the two bands takes part in the 
Sunday afternoon soldiers concerts. 
Other performers are recruited in- 
formally, from among the rank and 





file of soldiers who want to do 
something with their talents. It is 
a curious fact that very many first 
rate musicians come into the ser- 
vice without a word about their 
capabilities. It may take weeks of 
search, or they hear a program and 
come to the “confessional” which 
is managed by Lt. James W. Pat- 
tee, Jr., as assistant Special Ser- 
vice Officer. They remember that 
they can play something, maybe a 
harmonica, or a grand piano, or 
that they can sing, maybe a ballad, 
or an aria. Next Sunday they do. 

First tentative steps in the direc- 
tion of a singing army, or an army 
that would listen, began last Au- 
gust when Beryl Rubinstein, direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, distinguished composer and 
pianist, arrived in the Training 
Center, shy, ill at ease in an ill-fit- 
ting, utterly new uniform of a cap- 
tain in the since demobilized Army 
Specialists Corps. His directive was 
to organize singing. It was a pretty 
hard order. The men in the center 
train for twelve hours a day, and 
the center covers three square miles. 

Capt. Rubinstein set to work. It 
was pretty hard going, getting and 
holding a soldier chorus together. 
He held singing rallies in the rec- 
reation halls, trying to develop sing- 
ing leaders. One night he went 
out with 5,000 men, slept on the 
ground with them. They marched 
home at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the countryside shook with 
the noise of their singing. Some 
higher authority put out an order 
about it. 


‘March’ Is Left Behind 


Mainly the trouble with Rubin- 
stein was that the men would rath- 
er hear him play than to sing them- 
selves, and he was always a willing 
virtuoso. The men liked him, but 
singing languished. Then he got 
ordered away by one of those mys- 
terious fiats that emanate from 
Washington and now teaches in 
the Special Service School at 
Washington and Lee University. 
Departing from the Armored 
Force, Rubinstein left behind him 
a March, done after the manner of 
Chopin, dedicated to Lt.-Gen. Ja- 






cob L. Devers, chief of the Ar. 
mored Force. 

It was this march’s premiere that 
was a sort of catalyst agent tor mu- 
sic in the center and in the Ar- 
mored Force. It was presented 
with considerable pomp. Nine gen- 
erals and their families, and a host 
of lesser military dignitaries were 
present and a lot of just plain sol- 
diers. The program, climaxed by 
the first playing of the march, was 
general. Corp. Eric Alenius played 
his violin, Pvt. Ernest. Myerchin 
his accordion, Corp. John Peter- 
son loosed a magnificent baritone 
voice, and the band played. The 
manuscript of the march was pre- 
sented to the general. 

But that was not all. Warrant 
Officer Robert Hance had composed 
the ‘General Scott March’, dedi- 
cated to Maj.-Gen. Scott, who had 
come home to take hold of the imag- 
ination of every enlisted man in the 
center and set him on the road to 
war—and back. The two marches 
were played and there was a lot of 
enthusiasm. Especially did both 
generals like the young Bohemian 
accordion player from Minnesota, 
who played Bohemian and Scandi- 
navian dance tunes, all the while 
smiling very shyly. There were re- 
quests for a repeat program, and 
the center’s Sunday afternoon mati- 
nees grew out of it. 


A Real ‘Soldiers’ Chorus’ 


Corp. Alenius was brought in 
from the driving ranges and set 
at the task of organizing a soldiers’ 
chorus. The first proviso was that 
the chorus must not interfere in 
any way with troop training. Sing- 
ing would be done at night, or at 
such other times as_ rehearsals 
would not interfere with work. 
Alenius, before coming to the 
Army, had been a concert violin- 
ist, teacher and conductor in Chi- 
cago. The chorus took, and had, a 
lot of work, but in November it 
made its first appearance. Since 
then it has made history, and is in 
wide demand for appearances. Re- 
cently the chorus was invited to 
nearby Bardstown, Ky., entertained 
at dinner and invited to sing ‘My 
Old Kentucky Home’ in the room 
in which it was written. The pre- 
ceding week these men sang before 
an audience of 8,500 in Louisville. 
But mostly they sing on the post, 
at chapel services, at graduating 
exercises in the half dozen schools 
the Armored Force conducts. The 
stringed orchestra grew up in the 
same way, built around a few first 
rate violinists who have come into 
the service. 

Equally in demand are the two 
center bands, the first directed by 
Warrant Officer Hance and the sec- 
ond by Master Sergt. DeBono. To- 
gether they have a personnel of 
eighty-six musicians, many of 
whom came into the service from 
famous “name bands.” These two 
bands are among the _hardest- 
worked organizations on the post, 
playing everything from concerts 
for arriving draftees (who usually 
get here in the dead of night), or 
for outgoing troop trains which 
leave at six o’clock in the morning, 
and in between times all sorts of 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Dear Musical America: 





Now that Friedrich Schorr free- 
ly admits that he began his career 
as an opera singer in America, not 
in Austria—though he still looks 
on his first Wotan in Graz as his 
real debut—the time, place and role 
of the very fifst stage appearance 
of the retiring Wagnerian would 
appear to have become an issue 
scarcely second to the war and the 
income tax. 

Away back in 1937, the book 
‘The American Singer’ called at- 
tention to the presence of the name 
of Friedrich Schorr in the cast of a 
performance in 1912 of ‘Tristan 
und Isolde’ in which Olive Frem- 
stad, Charles Dalmorés, Jeanne 
Gerville-Reache, Clarence White- 
hill and Henri Scott had the prin- 


cipal roles. Schorr’s name ap- 
peared on the program for the 
Steersman. That performance took 


place in Chicago on Jan. 26, 1912. 
Moore’s ‘History of Opera in Chi- 
cago’ lists him among the basses of 
the company, rather than the bari- 
tones, for that season, but has 
nothing whatever to say about him. 

When all this was put up to Mr. 
Schorr some years ago he passed 
it off with a genial laugh, saying 
“T really can’t remember”. He did, 
however, say that he was in Chi- 
cago that year as guest of Andreas 
Dippel, the general manager of the 
Chicago - Philadelphia Company, 
who was a friend of the Schorr 
family. You may remember that 
I commented on this at the time, 
asking whether you would forget 
even carrying a spear in the tri- 
umph scene of ‘Aida’! 

But now that the great baritone 
remembers, the question fs, has he 
remembered rightly? He told Olin 
Downe§ of the New York Times 
that he made his operatic debut as 
the Second Monk in Wolf-Ferrari’s 
‘Jewels of the Madonna’—sung in 
ltalian—in Philadelphia on March 
11, 1912. The baritone produced a 
program of that date for the Times 
critie’s edification. 

But you will note that the Chi- 
cago Steersman antedated the Phil- 
idelphia Monk. 

Now, however, comes informa- 
tion from Joseph Picker, 10 Schuy- 
ler Avenue, Newark, N. J., that 
tends to show that neither of these 

‘rformances was the one of Mr. 
Schorr’s debut. ‘Writing to Mr. 
Vownes (who has kindly passed the 
Cata on to me), he says that Mr. 
chorr made his debut on Jan. 2, 
1912, as one of the Brabantische 
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Edle in ‘Lohengrin’, the cast in- 
cluding Dalmorés, Osborn-Hannah 
and Whitehill. According to Mr. 
Picker he sang the identical role 
a midget bit—on Jan. 10 and Jan. 
15. On Jan. 16 he sang the part of 
the Second Monk in “The Jewels’. 
All of these came before the Steers- 
man on Jan. 26, and were still 
further ahead of the ‘Jewels’ per- 
formance in Philadelphia on March 
11, which Mr. Schorr himself has 
referred to as his opera debut. His 
“real debut,” as he regards it, came 
considerably later in the year in 
Graz. 

No doubt, Mr. Schorr would like 
to have all this straightened out 
as much as any one else. At the 
moment we may assume that Mr. 
Spicker’s dates are correct. But 
some one else may have something 
pertinent to contribute. The moral 
would seem to be that no one 
should be too certain about even his 
own debut until all the date sleuths 


have been heard from. 
oe + + 





Check and double check. That 
should be the motto for all our pub- 
licity departments, even those that 
are the most sure of their facts. 
For instance, a Metropolitan Opera 
press release says that aside from 
Helen Traubel only one American- 
born soprano has sung Britinnhilde 
in Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’ at the 
Metropolitan, and that was Lillian 
Nordica, some forty years ago. As 
a matter of record, Marion Weed 
(born Rochester, N. Y.) sang the 
‘Siegfried’ Briinnhilde at a Metro- 
politan performance on Dec. 28, 
1905. The recent discrepancies and 
omissions in the opera house’s list 
of Isoldes—to which several addi 
tions subsequently were made from 
persons on the outside—apparently 
failed to serve as a warning to tread 
circumspectly where the Briinn- 
hildes were concerned. But remem- 
ber my motto: “A boner a day 
keeps. boredom away.” 

x * x 

Historical data may be right or 
wrong according to the authority. 
This letter presents a lively case in 
point: 

Dear Mephisto: 

Mr. Francis Rogers in his article 
on Maurel and ‘Don Giovanni’ in the 
issue of MusicaAL America for Jan. 
25, perpetuates one of the numerous 
errors that attach to the name of 
Verdi, when he speaks of Maurel “for 
whom Verdi wrote the roles of Iago 
and Falstaff”. This, most definitely, 
Verdi did not do. Of all composers, 
Wagner not excepted, Verdi knew 
what he wanted and how he wanted it, 
and was entirely definite in his state- 
ments in such matters. 

If Mr. Rogers will consult a letter 
from Verdi to Maurel, dated Genoa, 
Dec. 30, 1885, and published in Wer- 
fel’s ‘Verdi, the Man in His Letters’ 
he will find the following passage 
“Before closing, I would like to clear 
up and explain a misunderstanding. | 
do not believe I ever promised t 
write the part of Iago for you. It is 
not my habit to make any promises 
unless I am very sure I can keep 
them. But I may very likely have 
told you that the part of Iago was one 
that perhaps nobody could interpret 
better than you. If I said that, I 
stick to it. That, however, does not 
involve a promise”. 

Other letters in the book tend to 
show that Maurel did everything he 
could to force Verdi to give him the 
exclusive rights to sing Iago, but with 
complete unsuccess. Verdi was not a 
man to be forced to do anything. The 
same thing occurred with Falstaff. 

Writing to Giulio Ricordi in 1892. 
Verdi says: “I have told you that you 





are off your own preserve and I may 
say that Maurel is, too. Can’t he see 
that if the libretto of ‘Falstaff’ is good 
and the music tolerable, and he plays 
the part in such a superior fashion, he 
will automatically become indispen- 
sible without having to make de- 
mands that are useless to him and of- 
fensive to others?” 

I wonder if Mr. Rogers labors also 
under the most popular of the Verdi 
delusions, that ‘Aida’ was a part of the 
celebrations attendant upon the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal. MusiIcran 
New York, March 5, 1943. 

* * * 

It happened in Philadelphia in 

the last act of the Metropolitan 
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By George 








tor’s cue to sing his three words. 

“Why don’t you give her a liver 
pill, Doc?” suggested the “kindly 
father.” 

e “> 4 
“Doc” Alvary missed his cue. 
‘oe & 

I tell this, as it has been told to 
me. No doubt it is libelous. But 
who is going to sue whom? And 
what about? And for how much? 

A well known musician, some 
years ago, was invited to spend a 
weekend at the home of some mu- 
sic-loving friends at their estate in 
Connecticut. He left on Monday 
morning, and on arriving in New 
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"Letting your hair down, girls?" 


Opera Company’s presentation of 
‘Traviata’, John Charles Thomas, 
as the elder Germont, and Lorenzo 
Alvary, as the doctor, were pre- 
tending to be engaged in chit-chat 
in the background, the while Vio- 
letta ( Sayao) and Alfredo 
(Peerce) made it up again—alas, 
too late. 

Thomas and the Met’s new Hun- 
garian bass-baritone had never met. 
Thus what the audience would sup- 
pose to be a discussion of the dying 
Violetta’s condition, ran about as 
follows: 

“How do you do, Mr. Thomas, | 
am pleased to meetchu .. . your wig 
is beautiful, if I may say so, suh... 
where did you get it?” 

“At Max Factor’s. Tit 
Tit Willow, Tit Willow”. 

“T beg your pardon, suh”? 

“T said: Tit Willow. Tit Willow. 
Tit Willow. I always say that.” 

“T see . . . And do you mind tell- 
ing me how much you paid for it— 
the wig?” 

“Fifty bucks. Tit 
Willow. Tit Willow.” 

“Ah, but that is not so dear 
you could wear it with con-fee-dance 
in a drawing room, suh.” 

“Yes, but I must wear it in a 
boudoir. I am the kindly father, re- 
member? Tit Willow... .” 

Violetta coughed hollowly. The gal 
was on her last legs. It was the Doc- 





Willow, 


Willow. Tit 


York, found out that he had for- 
gotten his raincoat, an old raincoat, 
hardly of great value. However, 
very anxious to have his raincoat, 
he wired his host, collect: “I left 
my raincoat. Please send immedi- 
ately.” 

His host, rather surprised at a 
collect request of a guest who had 
just enjoyed his hospitality, did 
nothing about it on receiving the 
telegram. Next day he received 
another wire collect from his re- 
cently-departed weekend guest. 
“Didn’t you receive my wire? This 
is to ask you to send my raincoat 
immediately.” 

A little piqued at two collect 
wires about an old raincoat, the 
host waited three or four days, then 
drove into the village to a junk 
shop where he purchased three nice 
heavy pieces of lead pipe, took them 
home, wrapped the raincoat around 
them, and sent them to his guest 
collect. It goes without saying that 
he did not receive any comment, 
not even a wire collect saying 
“Thanks.” When I was young 
they called it “a lead-pipe cinch”, 


recalls your 
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(Continued from page 5) 

ing to the ‘Tristan’, ‘Meistersinger’ or ‘Parsi- 
fal’ preludes with the dressed stage full in view. 
After all, the step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous is known to be short. And does the 
“conversational” theory really hold water? Is 
there any reason why earlier managements, 
who were fully as aware of the incorrigible 
jabber and restlessness of barbarians during 
preludes, interludes and postludes, did not try 
the same remedy? Clearly, because they must 
have sensed, however darkly, that the cure was 
not very much better than the disease. 

The problem of the slower or faster falling 
curtain is not wholly as acute as the untimely 
rising one; yet generally there is no reason 
for defying the composer’s directions. Nowa- 
days the Metropolitan programs print an in- 
junction not to applaud while the music is still 
going on. Only in a very few cases is this 
commandment observed—and then, strangely 
enough, where it used to be invariably flouted. 
People have now reached that stage of good 





Curtains 


sense where they refrain from spoiling with 
their handclappings those entrancing measures 
of Verdi which follow the close of Aida’s ‘O 
patria mia’ (or, at least, the conductor usually 
has the brains to wait with the postlude till 
possible plaudits over a soprano’s high A 
flat have subsided) ; those ravishing emotional 
closing bars of the first act of ‘Otello’ or the 
ethereal phrases that follow Desdemona’s prayer 
in the last act of the same opera. But when 
it comes to the end of the first act of ‘Die 
Walktre’ the Metropolitan has latterly taken 
upon itself to fly directly in the face of Wag- 
ner’s intentions. “The curtain falls quickly”, 
says the score at that point where Siegmund 
and Sieglinde rush away into the moonlit night. 
“Denn es ist hohe Zeit”—‘“For it is high time” 
—scribbled Schopenhauer on the margin of the 
‘Walkiire’ poem when Wagner sent it to him. 
The Metropolitan is not so certain about it; 
so we are shown the runaway couple pausing 
on the threshold of Hunding’s hut for Sieg- 
mund to embrace his sister and to wave his 
sword about his head a few times. Meanwhile 






the orchestra disposes of its last turbulent page 
and people listen. 

No doubt these tumultuous accelerations of 
the love theme are great music and deserve to be 
heard. Yet they convey, even when partly 
drowned out by applause, enough of the pas- 
sionate agitation of the scene to encourage 
the strictest adherence to the poet’s demands. 
It is absurd to suppose that a man of the thea- 
tre like Wagner did not realize that these last 
bars would not be rendered more or less in- 
audible by the beating of palms should the cur- 
tain fall quickly. Yet if he chose to take the 
risk it must have been for sound dramatic rea- 
sons. In almost no opera house which I have 
visited do audiences fail to applaud untimely at 
this point. Even so, the orchestral turmoil, 
though imperfectly heard, creates the effect of 
excitement on which Wagner calculated. There 
is likewise another detail to be noted here—if 
audiences have a way of breaking automatically 
into glad noises the minute they see a curtain 
begin to descend they also have a tendency to 
subside when they begin to remark that a post- 
lude is unusually long. And thus it is not at all 
uncommon to hear the end of the first ‘Wal- 
kiire’ act clearly enough for all purposes even 
when Wagner’s ideas are scrupulously followed 
and no concessions made to the frailties of the 
average public. 
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Controversy Over N. Y. Philarmonic Changes 


(Continued from page 3) 


Press: “I am discharging my pre- 
paratory duties as the musical di- 
rector of the New York Philhar- 
monic to the best of my ability and 
in conformity with musical con- 
science and artistic integrity.” 

Meanwhile, however, several 
members of his Cleveland Orches- 
tra, responding to an appeal from 
the Philharmonic shop committee 
to members of the ten major sym- 
phony orchestras in this country not 
to accept offers from the Philhar- 
monic for next season “until we 
have won justice,” wired their New 
York colleagues that they were fully 
aware of the significance of the 
controversy and were in sympathy 
with it. The last line of their 
telegram read: “We reaffirm your 
plea that no contracts be signed 
with the New York Philharmonic 
until you have won justice.” 


Union to Review Facts 


Jack Rosenberg, president of 
Local 802, confirming the men’s ap- 
peal to the union, stated, “The mu- 
sicians of the Philharmonic have 
protested and we are going to re- 
view the facts.” Contracts do not 
come up for renewal until late 
March or April. 


Among the Philharmonic musi- 
cians’ demands were formation of a 
“dismissal committee’ to protect the 
men against “arbitrary caprices,” 
the institution of “democratic 
checks and balances against auto- 
cratic power,” and the reinstate- 
ment of the discharged players. 
Mr. Fleisig’s committee said that 
the merits of the individual men 
have never been reviewed “and yet 
the Philharmonic management and 
Rodzinski have boldly insulted and 
libeled every man fired this year and 
jeopardized their future careers.” 

The committee also seeks a season 
of thirty weeks instead of twenty- 
eight and a 15 per cent increase in 
pay. 

After the meeting, Mr. Fleisig 
read Mr. Field’s statement to the 
assembled orchestra men, who re- 
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affirmed their decision not to sign 
new contracts unless the fourteen 
men are reinstated. 

Mr. Fleisig and his committee 
met with the board of directors of 
the Philharmonic Society on March 
4 to plead the cause of the “dis- 
charged” men. He stressed the ef- 
fect of the “dismissal” upon the fu- 
ture careers and possibilities of em- 
ployment for them, saying that their 
musical careers will be blighted be- 
cause their names were made public 
by the society. 

The board, presided over by Mr. 
Field, was polite but firm in reject- 
ing the plea and reiterating its sanc- 
tion of the personnel changes. Mr. 
Field revealed that the society’s 
contract with Dr. Rodzinski’s spe- 
cifically empowers the latter “to 
recommend to the society’s board of 
directors the suspension or dis- 
charge of members of the orches- 
tra,” and he stated that “responsi- 
bility for the ultimate decision is 
accepted by the board.” 

In reply to a telegraphed appeal 
from Mr. Fleisig to Mr. Field in 
Chicago asking the Philharmonic 
president to intervene in the dis- 
pute, Mr. Field replied that he felt 
it would be “extremely unfair, if the 
new director (Dr. Rodzinski) is to 
be responsible for the management 
of the orchestra, not to follow his 
wishes in the matter of personnel.” 
Asserting there never had been 
anything political about the changes, 
Mr. Field said, “No suggestions 
were made by myself, the manage- 
ment or any member of the board.” 

At the same time, Arthur Judson, 


manager of the orchestra for the 


Philharmonic Society, said, “In 
making its announcement of pro- 
posed changes in the orchestra per- 
sonnel, the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society deliberately avoided 
any comments which might reflect 
on the ability or loyalty of such of 
its members as were not to be re- 
engaged. More than this, the so- 
ciety’s announcement expanded on 
the length of the employment of 
those members and of their contri- 
bution to the orchestra’s history.” 


Mr. Judson went on to say that, 
rightly or wrongly, the orchestra 
has been without a permanent con- 
ductor for several years and the 
normal personnel changes there- 
fore have not occurred. In taking 
the full musical directorship of the 
organization, Dr. Rodzinski desired, 
and the Society insisted upon his 
accepting, full responsibility for 
the rebuilding of the orchestra to 
its former pre-eminence, which, 
Mr. Judson said, must carry with 
it the power to choose the per- 
sonnel. “The changes represent 
Dr. Rodzinski’s best judgment for 
the welfare of the orchestra,’ he 
declared. ‘The society and the 
management stand squarely behind 
his exercise of that judgment.” 


Parade of Conductors 


In explanation of his charge that 
he and the other “discharged” men 
were “scapegoats” for the “mis- 
management” of the orchestra in 
the past, Mr. Piastro said that the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
had put on a “parade of conductors” 
after the departure of Arturo Tos- 
canini in 1936, and that the orches- 
tra struggled to keep up its stand- 
ards against this “torture.” “No 
other orchestra ever faced that kind 
of situation before,” he is quoted as 
saying. “It is absolutely a miracle 
that our orchestra could give a de- 
cent performance under those con- 
ditions. Only such an outstanding 
orchestra as the Philharmonic 
could have survived it. It was 
torture.” 


A New York morning newspaper 
credited Mr. Piastro with having 
mentioned John Barbirolli, in con- 
nection with the “parade of con- 
ductors,” as a conductor of com- 
parative youth and inexperience 
whose engagement was among the 
management’s mistakes. This infer- 
ence threatened to lead to a con- 
cert hiatus since it was published 
only a few hours before Mr. Bar- 
birolli was to conduct the orchestra 
in a Saturday night performance. 
Mr. Piastro denied having made 
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Mishel Piastro, 
Not Re-Engaged as Concertmaster 


any such statement, however, pro- 
testing his close personal friendship 
for Mr. Barbirolli, and the concert 
went forward without incident. 


All of the men scheduled to be 
dropped will continue to play in 
the orchestra until the end of the 
season. The only public display of 
feeling in the dispute has been ap- 
plause from his fellow musicians 
and from the audience for Mr. 
Piastro when he appears to,take his 
place at the first violin desk at the 
beginning of concerts. On several 
occasions, Mr. Barbirolli also has 
come forward to applaud him. At 
one Friday afternoon concert the 
orchestra remained standing for a 
full minute as a gesture of sym- 
pathy for their fourteen colleagues, 
following the customary playing of 
the National Anthem. Mr. Barbi- 
rolli left the platform during this 
tribute. 

The situation has brought talk 
that the Philharmonic musicians 
would lay claim to the title, Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra ot 
New York, and set up their own 
organization to give concerts next 
season unless the board of directors 
rescinds its action. 
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HONOR SCHAEFER 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Conductor Emeritus Makes 
Last Appearance with 
Symphony 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 5.—On 
the occasion of his final appearance 
conducting the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, Ferdinand Schaefer, conductor 
emeritus, was given a loyal reception 





Ferdinand Schaefer 


at the pair of concerts Feb. 6 and 7. 
After Fabien Sevitzky became the 


ene 


BRAILOWSKY AIDS 
SEVITZKY FORCES 


Indianapolis Symphony Plays 
Carpenter Work—Third Pop 
Concert Presented 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 1.—For 
the fifth pair of concerts of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, Jan. 9-10, Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor, arranged a very 
interesting program, in which the as- 
sisting artist, Alexander Brailowsky, 
pianist, shared honors. The orchestral 
works were the Sibelius Symphony, 
No. 2, in D, and as a new work Car- 





penter’s ‘Birthday of the Infanta’, 
condensed from the original score 
of his ballet of the same name. 


Unusual in the scoring is a contralto 
voice, not as a soloist but as a color- 
ing in the instrumentation. This was 
very well sung by Edna Merritt and 
added to the interest of the work, 
which abounds in musical niceties. 

The symphony was given much at- 
tention in detail and was well re- 
ceived. To Alexander Brailowsky 
went the laurels. His amazing fleet- 
ness of fingers and unusually brilliant 
performance brought life to Rach- 
maninoff’s concerto No. 2 in C Minor, 
tor which he was recalled a_ half- 
dozen times. 

The third ‘pop’ concert on Jan. 14 
was both popular and exciting. Heard 
were Rossini’s Overture to ‘La Gazza 
ladra’; the first movement of Schu- 
bert’s B Minor (Unfinished) Sym- 
phony; Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite, No. 
-: Frank O. Wilking’s ‘Romanita’; 
Harl McDonald’s ‘Suite From Child- 

’ for harp, with Reba Robinson 

soloist; and Tchaikovsky’s ‘1812’ 
Overture with real gunshots fired by 
a city patrolman who came in for tak- 
ing bows. The new harpist of the 
orchestra, Miss Robinson, proved her- 
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Mr. Schaefer was guest 


conductor 
conductor for a pair of concerts each 
year, during which time Mr. Sevitz- 
ky was on his usual leave of absence. 


The program included the Brahms 
‘Tragic Overture’, Beethoven's Pas- 
toral Symphony, No. 6; Wagner's 
‘Meistersinger Vorspiel’, ‘Strauss’s 
Wiener Blut’ and the conductér’s own 
‘Introduction and Scherzo’, already 
heard at these concerts. In his ad- 
dress during the program, Dr. G. H. 
A. Clowes spoke in high praise of 
Mr. Schaefer’s work building up this 
organization. A reception honoring 
Mr. Schaefer was attended by many 
of his friends on Sunday afternoon 
following the concert at the Columbia 
Club. 

On Feb. 11, a capacity house heard 
Artur Rubinstein play two concertos 
in one evening: Brahms Concerto No. 
1 in D Minor and Beethoven’s Con- 
certo No. 4 in G. Since Beethoven 
and Brahms made the program the 
orchestra played the ‘Coriolanus’ Ov- 
erture and the ‘Academic Festival’ 
Overture. The orchestra scored well 
in both its parts as orchestral works 
and as support to the soloist, who was 
at his best. Soloist, conductor and 
orchestra shared the honors. 

A veritable feast of fine piano play- 
ing was demonstrated by Vitya Vron- 
sky and Victor Babin in their pro- 
gram for two pianos on Feb. 14, 
where a large audience at English’s 
heard the program and some half 
dozen numbers at the conclusion. The 
program of Bach, Schumann, Rach- 
maninoff, Stravinsky, Tchaikovsky, 
Infante and Babin provided rich ma- 
terial for these two superb artists. 
The ‘Tango’ and ‘Circus Polka’ of 
Stravinsky was cleverly arranged by 
Victor Babin and was indeed amus- 
ing. The Martens Series sponsored 
the concert. a 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


ME 


self an excellent addition to the or- 
chestra. Of no little interest was the 
playing of Frank Wilking’s ‘Roman- 
ita,’ which was cleverly orchestrated 
by Harriet Payne. Mr. Wilking is 
an Indianapolis composer-business 
man. 

A new organization, the Friends of 
the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
is to make a drive for increasing the 
maintenance fund, since the earning 
power this year has been curtailed 
owing to war conditions. The sum of 
$35,000 is necessary to meet current 
expenses. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


TOSCANINI LEADS 
CINCINNATI MEN 


Guest Conductor Welcomed 
at Two Concerts—Goossens 
Enlists Soloists 


CINCINNATI, March 5.—As an ex- 
tra attraction to the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony series, Arturo Toscanini came 
to conduct our orchestra in two con- 
certs. Two capacity houses greeted 
this eminent conductor, who proved 
that we do have fine musicians in the 
ensemble. His program included the 
Brahms Symphony No. 2 in D, the 
Schumann Overture to ‘Manfred’, 
two numbers of Martucci, Notturno 
and Noveletta, and the Choric Dance 
of Creston, all magnificently per- 
formed. 

The Prelude and Love-Death from 
‘Tristan and Isolde’ of Wagner was 
breath-taking and the Overture to 
‘The Meistersinger’ brought the pro- 
gram to a magnificent conclusion. Mr. 
Toscanini was applauded and recalled 
many times. 

A program of entertaining qualities 








as well as good music was played by 
the Cincinnati Symphony under the 
direction of Eugene Goossens, for the 
twelfth pair of concerts in Music Hall 
Jan. 22 and 23. In addition to the 
First Symphony of Brahms there was 
the gayety of Richard Strauss’s Tone 
Poem ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks’, and a pianist of rare ability, 
Sascha Gorodnitzki. Playing the 
showy music of Liszt with keenest 
appreciation, Mr. Gorodnitzki easily 
impressed his audiences with his fa- 
cility. He was recalled many times 
and generously played two encores. 
The United Nations Anthem for the 
program was that of Jugoslavia and 
the effective Fanfare was that of Mor- 
ton Gould’s ‘Fanfare for Freedom’. 

The outstanding number of the pro- 
gram of Jan. 29 and 30 was the Mahl- 
er Symphony No. 1 in D. This was 
its first playing in Cincinnati and it 
proved to be a composition of worth 
and one which appealed to the audi- 
ences, Mr. Goossens and the ensem- 
ble were enthusiastically applauded for 
their reading. This was an orchestral 
program, enlisting no soloist. The 
other symphony was that of Bee- 
thoven, the melodious No. 8 in F. The 
United Nations Anthem was that of 
Norway and the effective ‘Fanfare 
for Airmen’ was composed by Leo 
Sowerby. 

The program for Feb. 5 and 6 pre- 
sented the famous pianist, Artur Ru- 
binstein in a work new to us; even the 
composer was new. It was a Con- 
certo by Khatchaturian. Alexander 
Tansman conducted his Symphony No. 
5 in D Minor. Also heard was the 
Tchaikowsky Symphony No. 3 ‘The 
Polish’. The United Nations Anthem 
was that of Poland, and Harl Mc- 
Donald’s Fanfare for Poland was very 
stirring. VALERIA ADLER 





KRUEGER PROGRAM 
ENDS TENTH YEAR 


Kansas City Philharmonic 
Honors Conductor at Close 
of Season 


KaAnsAs City, Mo., March 5.—An 
ovation was tendered Karl Krueger, 
conductor of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic, at the close of the tenth season 
and the last concert of the evening 
subscription series, in Music Hall on 
Feb. 16. The request program fea- 
tured Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 6, 
Debussy’s ‘La Mer’, and the ‘Rhine 
Journey’ and Finale from Gétterdam- 
merung. 

The tenth anniversary brought forth 
an excellent editorial in the Kansas 
City Star, major sponsor of the or- 
chestra since its inception. An ef- 
fective plea for continued support of 
the orchestra was made during inter- 
mission by board member Dr. Samuel 
S. Mayerberg. 

Standing room capacity was taxed 
when Jascha Heifetz appeared as the 
soloist with the Philharmonic on the 
eighth subscription event. 

Hector Berlioz’ seldom performed 





Requiem was sung by the Catholic 
Choir, seven hundred voices, directed 
by The Rev. Albert Q. Senn, O.F.M., 
in the Arena of the Municipal Audi- 
torium, assisted by the Kansas City 
Philharmonic. Preceding the singing 
of the Requiem, Karl Krueger con- 
ducted the orchestra in appropriately 
chosen music by Wagner, Bach-Cas- 
tro, Handel, Bach-Gounod, Schubert 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. An audience 
of 5,000 attended. 

Larry Adler, harmonica virtuoso, 
returned as soloist of the final Twi- 
light concert of the Philharmonic to 
amaze, amuse and delight his many 
admirers, 

Maria Gambarelli, premiere dans- 
euse of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was assisting artists on the 
eighth Sunday Twilight Philharmonic 
event, winning warm approval of the 
large audience. Harold Newton, viola 
section of the orchestra, conducted 
the first half of the program and also 
accompaniments for Miss Gambarelli. 

BLANCH LEDERMAN 





DANCERS IN CINCINNATI 





Carmen Amaya and Ballet Russe 
Companies Give Programs 


Cincinnati, March 5.—Under the 
management of J. H. Thuman, Car- 
men Amaya and her troupe of Gypsy 
Dancers and Musicians presented an 
entertaining and diverting evening in 
Taft Auditorium on Feb. 4. Her pro- 
gram had a freshness and appeal. She 
was assisted by Guitarist Sabicas and 
Antonio Triana. The accompaniment, 
for the most part, was played by Ray- 
mond Sachse, at the piano. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
stopped over for an evening of danc- 
ing in Taft Auditorium under the 
auspices of Mr. Thuman, on Feb. 8. 
The company was most cordially 
greeted by a large audience. Seen 
were ‘Las Elfes’, ‘Scheherazade’, ‘Pas 
De Deux Classiqué’ and ‘Prince Igor’. 

Wide 





Berkshire Center to Suspend 


Boston, Mass., March 6.—Ow- 
ing to war conditions, the activi- 
ties of the Berkshire Music Center 
will be suspended temporarily, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Serge Koussevitzky, who spoke for 
a committee representing the Bos- 
ton Symphony, the Berkshire Sym- 
phonic Festival and the Kousse- 
vitzky Music Foundation. The 
Center will resume as soon as war 
exigencies permit. 





Branscombe Choral Broadcasts 


The Branscombe Choral, directed by 
Gena Branscombe broadcast on Feb. 
20 on the Sigma Alpha Iota Hour. 
The program included compositions 
and arrangements by Miss Brans- 
combe as well as works by Ware, 
Kramer, Breck, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
and Chaminade. On Feb. 23 Macella 
Uhl sang four songs by Miss Brans- 
combe in a broadcast relayed by short 
wave to South America. 
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RUNO WALTER concluded 

his series of concerts with the 
New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony during the first week of Feb- 
ruary, presenting Arnaldo Estrella, 
winner of the Columbia Concerts 
Award, as piano soloist at his final 
performance. The baton then 
passed to John Barbirolli, who has 
appeared with a series of notable 
soloists including Fritz Kreisler, 
Joseph Schuster and Eugene List. 
The Boston Symphony and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra gave two 
concerts each during the month. 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted the 
Bostonians in an all-French pro- 
gram, enlisting the services of Mar- 
celle Denya, soprano; Jennie Tou- 
rel, mezzo-soprano, and the chorus 
of Sarah Lawrence College. The 
Philadelphia players, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy, were heard in a 
Beethoven and Wagner program, 
assisted by Marjorie Lawrence and 
Friedrich Schorr; Carroll Glenn, 
violinist, was the soloist at their 
later concert. Arturo Toscanini 
concluded his tenure with the NBC 
Symphony during the month offer- 
ing an All-American program, and 
he was succeeded by Leopold Sto- 
kowski, who currently is directing 
the broadcasting orchestra. Ro- 
man Totenberg, violinist, was heard 
as soloist with the National Or- 
chestral Association, conducted by 
Leon Barzin. . 


Walter Conducts Mason Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Bruno Walter conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 6, evening: 

"A Limeoin Symipheny’ . os cscicecsccccece 

Daniel Gregory Mason 


Prelude to ‘L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’.. 


? Debussy 
Bacchanale from ‘Tannhauser’.. Wagner 
Fourth Symphony ............... Dvorak 


The sovereign artistry of Mr. Wal- 
ter illuminated this entire program, 
and the listener was able to observe 
the full range of his interpretative 
mastery. For Mr. Walter’s Debussy 
was a part of nature itself in effect, 
and his Wagner was frenetically im- 
passioned in the first part and ex- 
quisitely shaded in the second. What 
could be done for Mr. Mason's ‘Lin- 
coln’ Symphony he did most graci- 
ously. The orchestra played Dvorak’s 
Fourth Symphony with rare warmth. 
This is irresistible music, in spite of 
its faults of style and structure. Mr. 
Mason was cordially greeted by the 
audience at the conclusion of his sym- 
phony. S. 


Estrella in Debut with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Bruno Walter, conducting. 
Soloist, Arnaldo Estrella, pianist. 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 7, afternoon: 


Symphony in D, No. 35, ‘Haffner’, K. 
Ph, oi nla b abl Mile pieie'e don eae ea Mozart 

Concerto in B Flat Minor for piano 
and orchestra Tchaikovsky 

“Bacchanale’ from ‘Tannhauser’; Fune- 
ral Music from ‘Gétterdi imerung’; . 
Overture to ‘Rienzi’ .......... Wagner 


The Brazilian newcomer disclosed 
the possession of technical resources 
completely adequate for the taxing 
mechanical demands made by the 
Tchaikovsky concerto and played it 
with clean-cut fluency and a _ well- 
poised sense of structural balance. It 
was a zestful performance in a rather 
small frame, the pianist’s louder tones 
being of insufficient brilliance and re- 
sonance to cope with the orchestra in 
the more heavily scored parts. Be- 
cause of its tonal character and the 
player’s response to its spirit the slow 
movement came off best of all. Mr. 
Walter and the orchestra provided 
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vital and stimulating cooperation, and 
the audience accorded Mr. Estrella a 
reception of gratifying warmth. 
Mozart being an especially con- 
genial field to the authoritatively ver- 
satile Mr. Walter, a most delectable 
performance of the ‘Haffner’ Sym- 
phony, spirited, graceful, spontaneous- 
ly lilting and justly balanced, was giv- 
en at the beginning. Later the moods 
of the three Wagner excerpts were 
impressively differentiated, the group 
reaching a climax of imposing tonal 
opulence in the ‘Rienzi’ Overture, 
after a deeply moving recreation of 
the ‘Gétterdammerung’ funeral music. 
A special demonstration of apprecia- 
tion and regard for the conductor sig- 
nalized the close of his guest engage- 
ment with the society. od 


Barbirolli Returns to Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 11, evening: 

Overture to ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’.... 
Rossini 

‘Marco Takes a Walk’, variations for 
orchestra, Op. 2 Deems Taylor 

‘Descobrimento do Brasil’, Suite No. 1 
Lilla - Lobos 
Symphony No. 7, in A, Op. 92.Beethoven 

The Villa-Lobos Suite, one of the 
three introduced by Mr. Barbirolli 
two years ago, again proved in its 
long-drawn-out and scantily developed 
chain of Latin-American dance 
themes in the two movements, the In- 
troduction and ‘Alegria na Horta’, to 
be one of the least significant of the 
larger works of the Brazilian com- 
poser as yet heard here, and this de- 
spite the inspiring nature of the sub- 
ject. As for the Taylor set of varia- 
tions inspired by the pictorial excesses 
to which the imagination of a small 
boy was stimulated by a horse and a 
wagon on Mulberry Street, which was 
introduced at a Philharmonic concert 
under Howard Barlow’s direction in 
November, it unfolded itself once 
more as a pleasurably whimsical con- 
cept with picturesque touches of de- 
scriptive orchestration. The composer 
came to the stage to acknowledge the 
applause. The Rossini overture proved 
a suitable cocktail for the meal to 
come, and when Beethoven’s Seventh 
was reached it was given a straight- 
forward and energetic performance. 


Barbirolli Conducts Program 
of Favorites 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conducting. Carnegie 


Hall, Feb. 13, evening: 
Overture to ‘The Merry Wives of 
MEE | Sun ute va usucuesabhuens Oe Nicolai 
Symphony ie DD MRO. oe scccces Franck 
MET Gdinneetediabaveasonsaeite Chasins 
‘The Fountains of Rome’...... Respighi 
Polka and Fugue from ‘Schwanda’ 
Weinberger 
With the exception of Chasin’s 


this concert was a collection 
of authentic modern and _ romantic 
war-horses, and thus was less inter- 
esting to many concertgoers for its 
musical content than for the possibility 
of some sensational development dur- 
ing the performance arising out of the 
strife between the orchestra and the 
Philharmonic Society over the dis- 
charging of fourteen players at the 
end of this season. 

Sensation-seekers were disappointed, 
however, for nothing sensational de- 
veloped beyond a round of applause 
from the orchestra, and from Mr. 
Barbirolli, when Mishel Piastro ap- 
peared to take his place in the con- 
certmaster’s chair Mr. Piastro is one 
of the men whose services are to be 
dispensed with, and the demonstration 
on this occasion left little doubt as to 
the feelings of his colleagues regard- 
ing his dismissal. 

Musically, the evening was routine 


‘Parade’, 











and there was a general want of sensi- 
bility to the fine points of performance 
that marks the difference between 
virtuoso interpretation and merely 
adequate playing. One of the happy 
surprises was Respighi’s ‘Fountains’. 
Each time they are brought forth, we 
expect to find that they have run dry. 
But they continue to splash and spar- 
kle with all the vitality and irri- 
descent beauty of their first spouting 
twenty-six years ago. They have sur- 
vived a quarter-century of advancing 
impressionism and modernism with 
almost no diminution of their original 
potency and thus must command a cer- 
tain special respect considering the 
high mortality rate of music of the 
same period and genre. 

The Franck Symphony lacked the 
vaulted cathedral atmosphere without 
which it becomes a piece of moon- 
struck sentimentality, and the Polka 
and Fugue of Weinberger, although 
virtually fool-proof provided a large 
enough body of musicians is engaged 
in it, had little of that “elephantine 
grace” which is the secret of its satiric 
charm. 

The program for Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 14, was a repetition of the above 
list with Chasins’s ‘Parade’ omitted. 


E. 


Kreisler Soloist with Barbirolli 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


John Barbirolli conducting. Fritz 

Kreisler, violinist, soloist. Carnegie 

Hall, Feb. 18, evening: 

. 2 fee John Ireland 
(First performance in America) 

‘A Song of.Summer’............. Delius 


Concerto in C for Violin, String Or- 
chestra and Organ in the Style of 
Antonio Vivaldi --............ Kreisler 

(First time by the Society) 
Mr. Kreisler 

‘Big Ben’, Variation-Fantasy on the 

Westminster Chimes 
(First time by the Society) 

Concerto in A Minor, No. 22 for 

Violin and Orchestra............ Viotti 
Mr. Kreisler 


The high point of any performance 
involving Fritz Kreisler comes when 
Kreisler himself is on the stage. Ad- 
vancing age seems only to increase 
that rare combination of dignity and 
magnetic personal charm with which 
he has subjugated audiences for dec- 
ades. Nor has his familiar artistic 
mastery declined. Kreisler continues 
one of the supreme stylists of our time 
and he produces a tone of a mellow- 
ness tempered by refinement which is 
not to be matched today. His intona- 
tion is not invariably exact, but such 
abberation is forgotten in the grandeur 
and sweep of his performance as a 
whole. 


His own concerto, containing a 
lovely Andante doloroso, is a_ short 
work written in the same pseudo- 


archaic style of the “hoax” pieces the 
violinist contrived for his recital pro- 
grams. The aged Viotti concerto, 
which Kreisler has made virtually his 
personal property, went its usual ro- 
mantic way with Kreisler’s lyricism 
and sense of style again making it a 
thing of particular beauty which it 
probably would not be in the hands of 
any other player. 

The remainder of the program calls 
for little comment. TIreland’s march 
is not “epic,” but it is alive and rushes 
along to the tune of a reminiscent, 
quasi-English folk song (whether or 
not it is original we do not know). 
The score is so consistently tutti fortis- 
simo that it wearies the ear before it 
should. Delius’s ‘A Song of Summer’ 
has been heard here before under Mr. 
Barbirolli. It is a rehash of an earlier 
work by Delius and contains nothing 
with which we are not already familiar 
in this composer’s idiom. The ‘Big 
Ben’ piece by Toch represents little 
more than a good idea gone wrong. 
Beautiful things have been done in the 












Arnaldo Estrella 


Sgt. Eugene List 


past with this famous period for 
chimes, and even more beautiful 
things probably will be done in the 
future. Mr. Toch, however, has been 
able to produce only an uninspired 
and unevocative set of variations. 


E. 
Philharmonic Plays Popular Mozart 
and Brahms Symphonies 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conducting. Carnegie 


Hall, Feb. 21, afternoon: 
Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’......... Wagner 
Symphony in G Minor (K. 550)--Mozart 
Symphony No. 2 in D.......... Brahms 


Since his return to the orchestra 
this year, Mr. Barbirolli has instituted 
what seems to be an established policy 
of building programs from the most 
firmly established and familiar sym- 
phonic repertoire. Perhaps his pur- 
pose is to give himself and the or- 
chestra a well deserved rest from the 
perpetual preparation of new and diffi- 
cult scores, which is the usual Phil- 
harmonic routine, or perhaps he has a 
weather eye on the box office which 
has been known to wax even fatter 
on a brace of Mozart and Brahms 
symphonies and a Wagner curtain- 
raiser than on the latest ocarina con- 
certo by Tweedledumsky. Not that 
ocarina concertos should not have a 
place on symphonic programs. They 
should—and have. But familiar mas- 
terpieces are sure-fire and they have a 
ready-made audience always at beck. 

Routine music need not necessarily 
mean routine performances, however. 
It may not be Mr. Barbirolli’s fault 
that the orchestra gave a thoroughly 
routine performance of the present 
list. The orchestra is apathetic these 
days, probably because of the current 
disturbance over personnel changes, 
and it does not respond to the full 
artistic implications of the music in 
hand. Affected by a similar feeling 
of unreality due, no doubt, to a sense 
of conflicting loyalties in the same 
contretemps, the audience applauded 
everything heartily and indiscrimi- 
nately. A_ profitless show on both 
sides of the proscenium. 


An English ‘Pastoral’ Symphony 
Given by the Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 25, evening: 


Prelude and Fugue in C Minor 
Bach-Gomer 
Pastoral Symphony..Vaughan Williams 
Variations on a Theme by Tchaikov- 
sky, for string orchestra...... Arensky 


‘Daphnis et Chloé’, ballet suites, Nos. 
De DS ncanccaessrcas caseubavess Ravel 
The English composer, who has 


long had a passionate devotion to the 
musical folklore of his country, has 
here employed a sort of impressionis 
tic idiom woven about a basic textur' 


suggestive of folksong-ish materia! 
with modal characteristics. The fou 
movements are consistently held with 


in the domain of sheer poetry and on: 
mood seems to envelope all of them 
The composer has disavowed am) 
specific nrogram for a work whose at 
(Continued on page 25) 
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TOSCANINI LEADS 
AMERICAN WORKS 


Appears as Guest-Conductor 
of Philadelphia Orchestra 
—Glenn Is Soloist 








PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—With the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the summit 
of its powers, Arturo Toscanini tri- 
umphed as guest-conductor for the 
concerts of Feb. 26 and 27, his amaz- 
ing vitality being compellingly re- 
afhrmed in leadership of an exception- 
ally diversified program. Three well- 
chosen American works topped the 
roster: Henry F. Gilbert’s ‘Comedy 
Overture on Negro Themes’, Kent 
Kennan’s ‘Night Soliloquy’, and Paul 
Creston’s ‘Choric Dance’ No. 2, the 
last two new here. William Kincaid 
acknowledged enthusiastic applause 
for his beautiful playing of the flute 
solo in the Kennan work. The 
Creston composition discovered strik- 
ing features in instrumentation and 
rhythmic patterns. 

The second Symphony of the con- 
temporary Soviet Russian composer, 
Dimitri Kabalevsky, showed able 
craftsmanship and had an immediate 
success on its initial Philadelphia 
hearings. To complete the program, 
Mr. Toscanini selected Schumann’s 
‘Manfred’ Overture; Mendelssohn’s 
‘Reformation’ Symphony and Wag- 
ner’s ‘Meistersinger’ Overture. 

Beethoven’s Violin Concerto was 
the chief offering at the Feb. 19 and 
20 concerts, Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting. The personable young vio- 
linist, Carroll Glen, as soloist, dis- 
played admirable technical and tonal 
abilities. 

Preceding the Concerto were two 
of Bach’s most impressive choral pre- 
ludes—‘Schmiicke dich, o liebe Seele’ 
and ‘Komm, Gott, Schépfer, Heiliger 
Geist’—in Schoenberg’s interesting 
transcriptions. The cello solo in the 
former was finely performed by 
Samuel Mayes. The concluding por- 
tion provided Carlton Cooley’s ‘Capon- 
sacchi’; Ravel’s ‘Pavane pour une 
Infante Defunte’, and the Interlude 
and Dance from Falla’s ‘La Vida 
Breve’. An ‘Epic Poem for Orches- 
tra’, the Cooley composition, had its 
local premiere. Based on the play 
‘Caponsacchi’ by Arthur Goodrich 
and Rose A. Palmer (after Brown- 
ing’s ‘The Ring and the Book’), the 
piece disclosed effective scoring anad 
contrasts. 


Zimbalist Conducts 


Efrem Zimbalist, welcomed as com- 
poser-conductor at the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts of Feb. 5 and 6, 
led the first local performances of his 
‘American Rhapsody’, a_ pleasant 
piece with themes drawn from ‘Oh, 
Susanna’, ‘Turkey in the Straw’, and 
the Carl Sandburg collection of folk- 
tunes. Initially introduced by the Chi- 
cago Symphony in 1936, Mr. Zim- 
balist’s work on the present occasion 
was heard in a revised version com- 
pleted last Summer. 

The remainder of the program 
under Mr. Ormandy’s direction fur- 
nished appropriately-styled and tonal- 
ly-impressive projections of Proko- 
fieff’s ‘Classical’ and Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Pathetique’ Symphonies and a brilliant 
account of Casella’s orchestral set- 
ting of Balakireff’s ‘Islamey’. 

On Feb. 8 Mr. Ormandy conducted 
the sixth concert in the Monday 
vening series with Fritz Kreisler as 
soloist in  Mendelssohn’s E minor 
Concerto. Roy Harris’s Symphony 
No. 3, Debussy’s ‘Nuages’ and ‘Fetes’ 
ind Falla’s ‘Three Cornered Hat’ 
Suite made up the surrounding bill 
and in memory of the late. Henry In- 
gersoll, former member of the Board 
f Directors, the slow movement from 
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Beethoven's Symphony No. 7 was 
played. 
Saul Caston, associate conductor, 


took charge at the concerts of Feb. 12 
and 13. He acquitted himself ably in 
readings of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
in E Minor, No. 5; Weber’s ‘Oberon’ 
Overture, and the Polovetsian Dances 
from Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’. A nov- 
elty was Delius’s ‘Dance Rhapsody’, 
credited with its primary presenta- 
tions in this city and disclosing much 
that is interesting and attractive in 
subject-matter and in orchestral tex- 
ture and color. 

Mr. Caston again held the podium 
for a highly-enjoyable children’s con- 
cert on Feb, 15 with Mary van Doren 
as commentator. She also served as 
the Narrator in Prokofieff’s ‘Peter 
and the Wolf’. The youngsters, too, 
liked “The Evolution of a Conductor”, 
which illustrated the orchestras and 
methods of leading prevalent in the 
days of Bach, Beethoven, and Wag- 
ner, music by these composers, of 
course being listed. As a finale there 
was Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite. 

On Feb. 22, the seventh concert in 
the Monday night series was led by 


Mr. Ormandy. The bill comprised 
the Bach-Schoenberg  chorale-pre- 
ludes; Beethoven’s violin Concerto 


with Miss Glenn, and Brahms’s Sym- 
phony No. 4. 


THREE COMPANIES 
PRESENT OPERAS 


Metropolitan Ends Regular 
Series—Philadelphia and 
La Scala Groups Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—Conclud- 
ing its Philadelphia series of seven 
performances with the promise, how- 
ever, of a special post-season produc- 
tion of ‘Parsifal’ in April, the Metro- 
politan Opera Association staged ‘La 
Traviata’ to the pleasure of an audi- 
ence which filled the Academy of Mu- 
sic on Feb. 2. As conductor, Cesare 
Sodero did a first class job. 

Bidu Sayao’s accomplishment as 
Violetta was gratifying both as to 
the fluent delivery of her music and 
the moving qualities of her acting. 
Jan Peerce appeared as Alfredo; John 
Charles Thomas, the Germont pére, 
and other roles engaged Mona Paulee, 
Maxine Stellman, Alessio De Paolis, 
George Cehanovsky, Louis d’Angelo 
and Lorenzo Alvary. The choral and 
orchestral aspects were highly satis- 
factory. 

During an intermission Manager 
Edward Johnson voiced appreciation 
for the work of the Philadelphia Me- 
tropolitan Opera Committee and 
thanks for the response and support of 
local opera devotees—a support which 
insured the financial success of the 
series. 





‘Faust’ in English 


‘Faust’ was sung in English by the 
Philadelphia Opera Company at the 
Academy of Music Feb. 9, Sylvan 
Levin conducting. A sold-out house 
and hundreds unable to obtain admis- 
sion denoted the continuing appeal of 
the Gounod opus and also reflected the 
popularity of opera generally observed 
this season. 

John Hamill encountered the title 
role in praiseworthy fashion both as 
to vocalism and action, and Mary 
3owen, young Baltimore soprano, who 
recently joined the company, realized 
a sympathetic portrayal as Marguer- 
ite, displaying excellent vocal re- 


Philadelphia 


By Wiu.uaM E. SmitH = : 





sources and nice stage presence. Rob- 
ert Brink as Mephistofeles sounded his 
passages with sonorous tones but his 
exuberant and over-comic characteri- 
zation was hardly in keeping. How- 
ard Vanderburg is to be credited with 
a fine achievement as Valentine and 
others were: Jean Handzlik, Martha; 
Joseph Luts, Seibel. 

All seats were taken for the Phila- 
delphia LaScala Opera Company's 
spirited production of ‘La Bohéme’ at 
the Academy of Music on Feb. 1], 
Giuseppe Bamboschek directing. Spe- 
cial attention centered on Vivian della 
Chiesa, who made her local opera 
debut as Mimi with notable success, 
the audience signifying warm approval 
of her attainments. 

Bruno Landi had a congenial as- 
signment as Rodolfo, his singing of the 
Narrative earning prolonged applause. 
Completing the cast were Annunciata 
Garotto, Musetta; Claudio Frigerio, 
Marcello; Nino Ruisi, Colline; Edgar 
Mills, Schaunard, and Pompilio Mala- 
testa, Benoit and Alcindro. 


Library Gets Laciar Collection 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1—The ex- 
tensive chamber-music collection ac- 
cumulated by the late Samuel L. La- 
ciar, musician and music critic, has 
been bequeathed to the Free Library 
of Philadelphia. The collection con- 
taining much contemporary literature 
as well as standard works. The Library 
is also the recipient of Mr. Laciar’s 
many books on music and musicians 
and a large number of autographed 
photographs. WwW. ee oe 


FELDMAN SERIES 
BRINGS HEIFETZ 





Music Schools Sponsor Faculty and 
Guest Artist Events—Clubs 
Also Active 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—Emma 
Feldman’s All Star Concert Series, 
Jascha Heifetz, was enthusiastically 
saluted by several thousand admirers 
at the Academy of Music on Feb. 4. 
In splendid form, the violinist, Eman- 
uel Bay lending fine pianistic support, 
played Brahms’s Sonata in A; Vieux- 
temps’s fifth Concerto; a set of Scar- 
latti pieces in his own transcriptions, 
and works by Prokofieff, Shostakovich 
and other Russian composers. Also 
listed was Bach’s G Minor Sonata for 
violin alone. 

Irma Wolpe, pianist, at a Settlement 
Music School faculty-recital on Feb. 
8 played Beethoven’s E-Flat Sonata, 
Op. 8la, and Ravel’s ‘Valses nobles et 
sentimentales’. A Young Musicians 
Concert by the Academy of Vocal 
Arts on Feb. 9 engaged Lauretta 
Carver, soprano, and Valfrido Pa- 
tacchi, baritone. Phyllis Moss, pianist, 
demonstrated her powers effectively in 
Brahms’s ‘Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme of Handel’ and other works at 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance on Feb. 
12. 

Trios by Beethoven and Schubert 
were played by Edith Evans Braun, 
pianist; Lea Luboshutz, violinist, and 
Elsa Hilger, cellist, at a Franklin 
Institute concert on Feb. 14. A Phila- 
delphia Pianists Association program 
at Ethical Society Auditorium on Feb. 
15 presented Ralph Berkowitz, Irene 
Peckham-Veley, Walter Hautzig and 
Fugene Miller. 

The date also provided a concert by 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The Philharmonic Rumpus 


HE next few weeks should show 

whether the Philharmonic-Symphony 
controversy in New York is a tempest in a 
teapot or a continuing altercation that may 
affect other symphony orchestras in America 
by reason of the basic principle involved. 
That principle, stripped of all the particular 
causes of dissension in a particular case, is 
simply this: the right of an orchestra 
through its conductor or other authorized 
agency to control its own membership, or, 
~-" amend terms, to choose its own person- 
ne 

Beyond the specific wording of the par- 
ticular contract which the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony has with its union mu- 
sicians are labor questions which may or 
may not enter into the New York situation. 
If they do not, the local controversy should 
be settled relatively soon. If they do, it is 
more than possible that other orchestras 
sooner or later will be confronted with simi- 
lar difficulties. 

There is nothing new, of course, in Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski’s action in recommending 
changes in the personnel. Past conductors 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony and of 
other organizations have dropped players 
from year to year. Mengelberg and Tos- 
canini each materially altered the Philhar- 
monic ensemble. Toscanini changed the con- 
certmaster. As Olin Downes pointed out in 
the New York Times, Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky dismissed not fourteen but seventeen 
players at the end of his first season with 
the Boston Symphony (1924-25) and eleven 
at the end of his second season. To be sure, 
the Boston Symphony was not then a union 
orchestra. But the Philharmonic-Sy mphony 
contracts, made in accordance with the union 
agreement, are understood to provide that a 
player may be suspended or dismissed. What 
is involved in the present dispute is the mat- 
ter of renewal of contracts at the close of the 
present orchestral year. 

The orchestra has been sharply criticized 
for making its announcement of the dropping 
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of the players in the manner and at the time 
it did. The blame for this rests primarily 
on a New York newspaper, which, having 
come into possession of some or most of the 
information, forced the issuance of a general 
press release. This was required to avoid 
publication in this one paper of an unauthor- 
ized and possibly incorrect news story. 
Those who have no personal concern with 
the dispute, save as it threatens to make 
more difficult the progress of music in this 
already difficult time of war, can only hope 
and trust that everything will be ironed out 
with a minimum of delay, so that the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony will be able to enter 
its one hundred and second season with 
colors flying and a smoothly running en- 
semble. 





A Conductor on New Music 


Eee of America’s leading conductors 
supplies us with this editorial. In 
answer to protests he has received during 
this and past seasons, he has written an open 
letter telling where he stands on the ques- 
tion of presenting contemporary music. 
What follows here is that letter—the words 
are those of Eugene Ormandy, the musical 
director of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

“Few members of our concert audiences real- 
ize the great responsibility that is placed upon 
the music director of a symphony orchestra in 
the selection of program material. The ma- 
jority of those who are interested in orches- 
tra concerts feel a deep affection for the 
standard literature. Unfortunately, there are 
many of our concert-goers who regard the per- 


‘formance of contemporary music as an intru- 


sion on our program. 

“If new music is not created, the art will 
enter into a period of atrophy and decay. Most 
Americans are interested in the rapid develop- 
ment of a great national music and certainly 
no supporter of symphonic music in America 
wants a dead art. Therefore, I believe that it 
is important for the great orchestras of our 
country to serve as the medium for the devel- 
opment of contemporary musical art, because 
only by performing the best of the current lit- 
erature can we further and achieve the musi- 
cal destiny of America. 

“However, it should be left to the discretion 
of the conductor to decide to what extent con- 
temporary music should figure on his program; 
the classics and romantic music, must per- 
force, predominate. 

“I feel that it is the responsibility of the 
music directors of Symphony Orchestras, and 
of every member of their audiences to give 
careful atention to the best works now being 
written. Only through a spirit of tolerance can 
we achieve our goal, which is the finest pos- 
sible performance of the great masterpieces 
of the past and whole-hearted encouragement 
to the music of the present and future.” 

It is our belief that many, probably most, 
of the conductors of our leading orchestras 
feel substantially as Mr. Ormandy does. The 
number of new compositions played each sea- 
son is considerable and probably greater than 
those who are constantly clamoring for more 
novelties are ready to admit until the facts 
and figures are pushed under their noses. In 
most instances, the men who lead our sym- 
phonic organizations are probably ahead of 
their audiences in their recognition of the 
new and in their readiness to do a bit of 
experimentation. However, they are not 
maintaining musical laboratories. 





HEN Music and Courtesy are 
better understood and appre- 
ciated, there will be no more war. 


—Confucius 
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Wide World 

John Charles Thomas Sits Down for a Moment with 

His Wife at the NBC Studio in Radio City from 

Which the Metropolitan Opera Baritone Broadcasts 
Regularly 


Beecham—It is said that Sir Thomas 
Beecham has conducted 300 performances of 
Wagner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde’ in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. As yet, he has led no 
Wagner work at the Metropolitan. 


Hess—Although she had planned to visit the 
United States, not as a professional but as good- 
will messenger, Dame Myra Hess finds that her 
wartime responsibilities will keep her in 
England for some time to come. 


Anderson—During the ceremonies in the 
building of the Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., on Jan. 6, of the unveiling 
of a mural of Marian Anderson’s first concert 
at the Lincoln Memorial in 1939, the Negro 
contralto gave a short musical program. 


Lawrence—Two children who have recently 
been cured of infantile paralysis, were the 
guests, with their parents, of Marjorie Law- 
rence at the performance of “Tannhauser’ at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on the evening 
of Jan. 22. The party visited Miss Lawrence, 
backstage, during the intermission. 


Menuhin—Arriving at Curacao for a con- 
cert, Yehudi Menuhin learned that United 
States troops were stationed there and im- 
mediately asked if he might give an impromptu 
concert for them. As a “request” number, the 
violinist played ‘I Left My Heart at the Stage- 
Door Canteen’. 


Toscanini—The first appearance of Toscanini 
at a concert for troops in service on this side 
of the Atlantic will be at Lakehurst, N. J., with 
the NBC Symphony. The conductor’s last ap- 
pearance in this type of concert was in Italy 
during World War No. 1, when that country 
was one of the Allies. 


Heifetz—When Jascha Heifetz appeared in 
concert recently at Smith College, the head- 
quarters of the WAVES and had two bat- 
talions of WAVES-in-Training on the stage, 
in response to particularly cordial applause 
from behind him, the violinist turned and said 
“T shall play ‘Waves at Play’. The number 
was received with much enthusiasm. 


Robeson—When Paul Robeson sang recentl) 
in Mountain Lakes, N. J., the ban on automo- 
biles made it necessary for the audience to come 
on foot in spite of bitterly cold weather. 
Seventy-five persons walked from Boonton, 
three miles distant, another group from Mount 
Tabor, five miles away, and one man skated to 
the concert across Mountain Lake. 
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PEABODY MARKS 
FOUNDER’S DAY 


Hutcheson Recital Closes 
Week of Celebration of 
Seventy-Fifth Year 


BALTIMoRE, Md., March 5.—The 
week long celebration marking the 
seventy-fitth anniversary of the 
founding of the Peabody Institute 
was brought to a close on Feb. 13 
with the piano recital by Ernest 
Hutcheson, and a formal dinner, 
after which Olin Downes, of the 
New York Times, addressed a large 
audience of alumni, students, fac- 
ulty and visitors in the main audi- 
torium of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Reginald Stewart, director of the 
Peabody Conservatory, introduced 
Mr. Downes, who spoke on the 
Value of Criticism in the realm of 
music. Preceding Mr. Downs’ talk, 
the Musical Art Quartet performed 
the Ravel Quartet. After the ad- 
dress Mary Howe (well known 
American composer) presented to 
Dr. Hall Pleasants, president of the 
Peabody board of trustees, as re- 
cipient, a portrait of the late direc- 
tor Harold Randolph as painted by 
Winifred Gordon. The portrait 
was a tribute made to the memory 
of Harold Randolph by his pupils. 





Alumni Banquet 


The banquet which preceded the 
final program was given by the 
Peabody Alumni Association, Israel 
Dorman, president, as the observ- 
ance of its golden anniversary. On 
Wednesday afternoon of the week 
the Peabody Alumni Association at 
its Fiftieth Anniversary paid tribute 
to George Peabody with a program 
of welcome by Israel Dorman, 
president, greetings from Mr. 
Stewart, a biographical outline of 
George Peabody’s life and phil- 
anthropy by Louis H. Dielman, 
and speeches by May Garrettson 
Evans, Eliza McC. Woods, Mary 
Howe and Virgil Fox. During the 
week both the Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Virginia Blackhead, super- 
intendent, and the advanced school 
held “open house.” 

The Ninth Peabody Recital on 
Jan. 22 was presented by Helen 
Jepson, soprano, with Stevenson 
Barrett at the piano. The vocal 
ability and the personality of the 
singer gave much pleasure. Nathan 
Milstein, violinist, gave the tenth 
Peabody recital on Jan, 29 with 
Max Lanner at the piano. The out- 
standing item of the program was 
the Hindemith Sonata, which was 
played with verve and attention to 
the rich score. Both artists deserve 
credit for this glowing interpreta- 
tion. Rudolph Ganz, pianist, gave 
the eighth recital on Jan. 15, and 
Kerstin Thorborg, contralto, was 
heard on Jan. 8, accompanied by 
Hans G. Schick. 

Franz C. BorNnscHEIN 





ORCHESTRA TO TOUR 





New Friends Group to Appear 
Under Otto Klemperer 
Otto Klemperer, formerly con- 
cuctor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
tarmonic, will conduct the Orches- 
tra of the New Friends of Music in 
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They Read Twenty Years Ago 


1923 














The Premiere of Max Schilling's ‘Mona Lisa’ at the Metropolitan. Left to Right: Curt Taucher, Bar- 

bara Kemp and Michael Bohnen in the Prologue, the Two Last-Named Singers Making Their Debuts 

in the Opera; Ellen Dalossy as Dianora and Marion Telva as Piccarda; Barbara Kemp. Upper Right: 
The Epilogue Scene, Depicting Modern Florence, Designed by Hans Kautsky of Vienna 


Gilding the Lily? 

Plans for a giant production of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’ are being 
made in Kansas City in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Missouri 
Federation of Music Clubs. Two 
thousand will have places in the cast 
and chorus and the oratorio will be 
given in dramatic form. 

1923 


Good, but How? 

Recommended Law Against Fake 
Music Teachers. Mayor’s Commit- 
tee Urges that Legislature Should 
be Asked to Take Action—Agrees 
With Opponents of Licenses that 
Reform May Come from Within 
Profession. 


1923 





its Spring tour of the east and 
middle west, starting on March 14. 
Several new members have been 
added to the orchestra to take the 
place of those who have left to 
join the country’s armed forces. 

The tour will include appearances 
in New Bedford, Mass., Bingham- 
ton and Albany, N. Y., Sandusky 
and East Liverpool, Ohio, and 
Danville, Va. The programs will 
be limited to works of Schubert, 
Bach and Mozart, including a Bach 
violin concerto with Rudolf Kolisch 
as soloist. 





Committee Formed for Nation-wide 
Support of National Orchestra 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.— 

A national committee to obtain 
funds for the support of the Na- 
tional Symphony here, has been 
formed with Representative Joseph 
Clark Baldwin of New York as its 
head. The function of the commit- 
tee will be to obtain contributions 
in various parts of the country ex- 
clusive of Washington. These will 
be used to increase the size of the 
orchestra and to lengthen the pe- 
riods of employment beyond the 
usual seasons. 





Hazel Hayes Marries 


Hazel Hayes, soprano, daughter of 
William Arthur Hayes, was married 
to Lieutenant Colonel Allen Anthony 
Putt, United States Army, on Feb. 22, 
in Christ Church, New York. 


PROVIDENCE HEARS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Visiting Orchestra Gives Two 
Concerts under Two 
Conductors 


PROVIDENCE, March 1.—Led by its 
associate conductor, Richard Burgin, 
the Boston Symphony was heard in 
Metropolitan Theatre on Jan. 19. Mr. 
Laurent, first flutist, was the soloist 
in Bach’s Suite in B Minor for Flute 
and Strings which made a charming 
opening number. This was followed 
by the Prelude to Mussorgsky’s 
‘Khovantchina’, and the Introduction 
and March from Rimsky’s ‘Le Coq 
d’Or’. 

After the intermission the Sym- 
phony No. 1 in D of Mahler was 
played, probably for the first time in 
this city. The work was warmly re- 
ceived even though it was not uni- 
formly interesting. There was no 
noticeable diminution of the audience 
at this, the first symphony concert 
after the ban on pleasure driving. In 
spite of howling winds the bulk of the 
public waited for the very crowded 
trolley cars and busses, 

On Nov. 24 the orchestra brought 
a work new to Providence, the Sym- 
phony No. 21, of Miaskovsky. Dr. 
Koussevitzky opened with a Sara- 
bande, Gigue and Badinerie of Corelli 
and also offered works by Stravinsky 
and Tchaikovsky. 

ArLAN R. CooLincEe 








Works Both Ways 
That an operatic conductor 
need not be a theatrical one was wm- 
pressed upon those who attended 
Bruno Walter’s first American con- 
cert Thursday afternoon. 
1923 


A Quoi Bon? 
Massenet’s ‘Amaris’ which had its 
premiere at Monte Carlo last season 
was recently presented for the first 
time in France at the Bordeaux 
Opera. 
1923 


And, So... ? 

Van Hoogstraten Chosen to Fill 
Leadership of N. Y. Philharmonic 
—-Dutch Conductor Appointed to 
Post Rendered Vacant by Resigna- 
tion of Josef Stransky—Will Share 
Duties with Mengelberg. 

1923 


TOR. 





CONCERTS: Pianists and Singers Heard in Debuts 


P! IANISTS were unusually prom- 

inent in the February concert 
round. Among them were Guiomar 
Novaes, Ellen Ballon, Alexander 
Borovsky, Bartlett and Robertson, 
duo-pianists, Oscar Ziegler, and 
Alexander -Brailowsky, who gave 
the last three programs in his 
Chopin series. And several artists 
made their first New York recital 
appearances during the month. 
These included Alexander Uninsky, 
Arnaldo Estrella, Jane Courtland, 
Claudette Sorel and James Sykes, 
pianists; Polyna Stoska, Ruth 
Terry and Olga Coelho, sopranos, 
and Fredell Lack, violinist. Famil- 
iar figures of the Manhattan con- 
cert round were Nathan Milstein 
and Samuel Dushkin, violinists; 
Jan Kiepura, tenor, and Elsbeth 
Ball, contralto. Three events con- 
cluded the season’s activities for 
the New Friends of Music; Aaron 
Copland was the subject of the sec- 
ond Town Hall Music Forum; the 
Jaroff Don Cossacks appeared in 
concert; the League of Composers 
sponsored a program of music for 
percussion instruments, and the 
Kachouk Russian Opera Company 
offered ‘Eugene Onegin’ in concert 
form. 


Brailowsky Continues Chopin Series 

The Sonata in B Flat Minor was 
the core of the program which Alex- 
ander Brailowsky offered in Town 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 5 in his 
cycle of Chopin’s piano music. Though 
others may conceive it more heroic- 
ally, no pianist could give the work a 
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Guiomar Novaes Alexander Uninsky 


more balanced and rightly propor- 
tioned interpretation. An exciting per- 
formance of the Tarantella was an- 
other notable feature of the recital, 
which included ten mazurkas, the C 
Sharp Minor Scherzo, three nocturnes, 
two polonaises, three waltzes and the 
Bolero. 


Guiomar Novaes, Pianist 


Town Hall, Feb. 6, afternoon: 


Chaconne 

Rondo in A Minor 
‘Papillons’ ov ecccccccccccccess OCRUMAND 
Sonata in B Flat Minor 
‘The Three Mary Stars’: 
‘Alnilam’ and ‘Mintika’... 
‘Vers l’azur’ 

‘Feux follets’ 

‘En auto’ 

‘Poissons d'or’ 


. Villa-Lobos 
Stojowski 


Debussy 


Courageously defying the effects of 
an attack of influenza, Mme. Novaes 
carried through her program and four 
or five added numbers with unflagging 
zest and energy. Her securely based 
technical fluency was at all times as 
reliable as ever and proved itself a 
special vehicle for enchanting color 
effects in such things as the finale of 
the Chopin sonata and Philipp’s ‘Fire- 
flies’, played with light-winged and 
breath-taking speed. ‘The Three Mary 
Stars’ by Villa-Lobos, Debussy’s ‘Gold- 
fish’ and parts of Schumann’s ‘Papil- 
lons’ were also outstanding examples 
of creative interpretation. The B-flat 
Minor sonata of Chopin, which re- 
ceived a Latin rather than a Slavic 
reading, independent of traditional con- 
cepts, in the Scherzo especially, was 
as a whole a less convincing outlet for 
the Brazilian pianist’s musical impul- 
ses, the trio of the ‘Funeral March’, 
however, being sung with all the lyri- 
cal and tonal charm for which she is 
famous. There was more forcing of 
tone in the first two movements and 
less limpid loveliness in the course of 
the recital generally than her public 
has learned to expect of her, but the 
sum total of her achievements against 
difficult physical odds redounded sub- 
stantially to her artistic credit. 


Alexander Uninsky, Pianist 


Carnegie-Hall, Feb. 9, evening: 


Toccata ee 
Two Sonatas, in B Minor and A 


Scarlatti 
Sonata in B Minor 
Impromptu in F Sharp; Two Mazurkas, 
in F Minor and C Sharp Minor; Two 
Etudes, in G Sharp Minor and F 
Chopin 
‘Feux d’artifice’ 
‘Oiseaux tristes’ 
‘La semaine grasse’ (‘Shrovetide Fes- 
tival’), from ‘Petrouchka’..Stravinsky 
_ Mr. Uninsky’s playing at his Amer- 
ican debut left no room in the minds 
of his hearers that this new Russian 
pianist belongs in the class of super- 
technicians. There seemed to be no 
limit to the speed at which his agile, 
strong fingers could traverse the key- 
board without losing clarity of articu- 
lation, his performance of the Chopin 
etude in double thirds being an espe- 
cially noteworthy achievement of clean 
digital flexibility and extreme velocity 
kept under perfect control. His play- 
ing was marked, too, by an unusually 
wide gamut of dynamics. 


Olga Coelho Fredell Lack 


The net impression created, however, 
was that of a pianist revelling exub- 
erantly in his exceptional technical 
prowess rather than probing deeply the 
inner meanings of the compositions 
played, the dynamic scheme employed 
frequently having no apt significance. 
Due structural proportions suffered 
accordingly, the Liszt sonata, as an in- 
stance, being notable for dazzling vir- 
tuosity rather than any emotional elo- 
quence, while the quest for orchestral 
sonorities resulted often in harshly 
overdriven tone. In Debussy’s ‘Fire- 
works’ and the added Caprice in E 
Flat of Paganini-Liszt the pianist was, 
of course, completely and brilliantly in 
his element. Se 


Olga Coelho Makes Debut 

Olga Coelho, Brazilian soprano and 
guitarist, made her New York debut 
at Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 
19 in a program made up principally 
of folk songs of her native country 
and of other lands. Her compatriot, 
the composer Camargo Guarnieri, ac- 
companied her in three of his songs, 
and the first group drew upon the 
standard recital repertoire, but it was 
in the folk music that Miss Coelho 
found her happiest medium. Gifted 
with poise and charm, she quickly 
made friends with her audience. Her 
brilliant guitar playing also added 
color to the program. S 


Fredell Lack, Violinist 


A fresh and pronounced talent for 
the violin was disclosed by Fredell 
Lack, of Oklahoma, at her New York 
debut recital at Town Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 12. There was a clean- 
cut, straightforward and refreshingly 
spontaneous approach to whatever she 
undertook and she showed a fine sense 
of classic style in the Vivaldi Concerto 
in G Minor. In sustained lyrical pas- 
sages her tone was of excellent qual- 
ity; in places of faster playing it be- 
came somewhat thin and wiry. While 
the musical essence of the Dvorak 
Concerto in A Minor was not exhaus- 


Polyna Stoska Ruth Terry 


tively projected there was rich promise 
in the youthful violinist’s performance 
of it as in that of Dohnanyi’s Sonata 
in C Sharp Minor and pieces by Shos- 
takovich - Grunes, Poulenc - Heifetz, 
Ysaye and Wieniawski. Praiseworthy 
accompaniments were provided by 
Leonid Hambro, Musician Second 
Class, U. S. N. R. 


Polyna Stoska, Soprano 


Although she has appeared in New 
York under other auspices, this was 
Miss Stoska’s recital debut, in the 
Town Hall, on the afternoon of Feb. 
14. Of attractive appearance and 
with a completely self-possessed stage 
deportment, Miss Stoska made a 
good impression from the beginning 
in spite of an unbecoming walk and 
way of standing, at variance with the 
natural charm of her appearance. The 
voice is even in scalé; lacking, perhaps, 
in a really solid breath support. This, 
and a monotony of tone-color and an 
absence of any great variety of inter- 
pretation, militated against what, 
presumably, might have been a highly 
significant recital. Miss Stoska ob- 
viously has fine natural equipment. 
That she realizes its possibilities is 
open to question. 

Of her first group, Haydn’s insipid 
‘She Never Told Her Love’ was the 
best sung. In Schumann’s ‘Inter- 
mezzo’ in the second group, the singer 
was more communicative and sang 
well. ‘Elsa’s Dream’, not effective 
with piano, was well sung, but ‘Du 
Bist der Lenz’ from ‘Die Walkiire’ 
seemed beyond Miss Stoska’s present 
range of ability. 


Ruth Terry, Mezzo-Soprano 


Ruth Terry, billed as a mezzo- 
soprano, made a successful debut in 
the Town Hall of the afternoon of 
Feb. 21, with Paul Ulanowsky at the 
piano. The young singer seems def- 
initely promising vocal material in 
spite of the fact that the voice seems 


(Continued on page 19) 
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at first hearing, a dramatic soprano 
lacking in high tones, rather than a 
mezzo. Below the staff Miss Terry 
sang with a veiled, boxed-in quality 
and invariably without the volume 
characteristic of the mezzo in this 
part of the scale. When she got up 
higher, the tones were well placed, 
agreeable in quality and of consider- 
able variety of color. A _ well-sung 
high G seemed to portend an excel- 
lent high register if Miss Terry 
could master the mysteries of the 
“head” tone. 

The first group of early music was 
only fair. Marcello’s ‘Il Mio Bel 
Fuoco’ was taken much too slowly 
and a florid Handelian aria from 
‘Ottone’ lacked fluency. In a group 
of Schubert and Brahms, the singer 
did excellent work, exhibiting definite- 
ly good interpretative ability. This 
was further evident in a final group 
by Wolf and Strauss. If she can dis- 
cipline her excellent voice so as to 
realize its possibilities, Miss Terry 
may become a useful member of the 
concert-giving confraternity. H. 


Ellen Ballon, Pianist 


Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, began 
her Town Hall recital on the after- 
noon of Feb. 13 with two sets of 
variations, Beethoven’s Thirty-Two in 
C Minor and the Bach-Busoni Cha- 
conne, and ended it with Liszt’s 
‘Mephisto’ Waltzes. In between 
were a Chopin group, including the 
Sonata in B Flat Minor, and three 
‘Fairy Tales’ by Medtner. The pian- 
ist’s sure and facile fingers enabled 
her to dispatch the technical difficul- 
ties involved with ready ease and as- 
surance, while betraying her at times 
into tempi not conducive to the best 
musical effect. There was much bril- 
liant playing, albeit too persistent em- 
ployment of the larger  sonorities. 
while a more poetic response was 
needed for the Chopin Nocturne in C 
Minor and much greater resources of 
imagination in general were required 
for the two sets of variations and the 
sonata. 


Elsbeth Ball, Contralto 


Miss Ball made her New York 
debut in the Town Hall'on the after- 
noon of Feb. 7. Though billed as a 
contralto, the quality of the voice 
seemed definitely soprano and there 





Ellen Ballon 


Alexander Borovsky 


was a conspicuous lack of resonance 
in the lower reaches of the scale. The 
singer, however, had the good taste 
not to force these low tones. What- 
ever the voice naturally is, it is an 
agreeable one and, more surely pro- 
duced, might be a more valuable or- 
gan. The singer’s interpretative 
gifts were not conspicuous. Both Ru- 
binstein’s ‘Es Blinkt der Taw’ and 
Franz’s ‘Im Herbst’ were well given, 
but the prison scene from ‘Le Prophéte’ 
lacked the necessary dramatic values. 
‘Les Larmes’ from Massenet’s treacly 
‘Werther’ was nicely done. Jascha 
Zayde was the accompanist. H. 


Giannini Sings Schumann Lieder 


Dusolina Giannini’s singing of the 
rarely heard Lenau Lieder of Schu- 
mann at the New Friends of Music 
concert in Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 7 was a musical delight. 
These deeply introspective songs call 
for interpretative insight of the high- 
est order, and Miss Giannini made 
them completely her own in style and 
expression. Her accompanist was Ed- 
win McArthur. 

The Roth Quartet shared the recital 
with Miss Giannini, playing Haydn's 
Quartet in E Flat, Op. 50, No. 3, and 
Schumann’s Quartet in F, Op. 41, No. 
2. It was in the Schuman work that 
the four players came into their ele- 
ment. Both Miss Giannini and the 
quartet were warmly greeted. 

Ss. 


Nathan Milstein, Violinist 


Max Lanner, accompanist. Carnegie 


Hall, Feb. 7, evening: 
NS ecg aie Se a ee Vitali 
Partita in E for a. alone....... Bach 
Sonata in G, Op. 30, No. 2...Beethoven 


Caprices for violin alone: G Minor, No. 


16; E Flat, No. 17; A Minor, No. 24.. 

Paganini 

a ee ee eee Stravinsky 

‘The Seamstress’ -Mussorgsky- Milstein 

Polonaise Brillante Re Dicsed Wieniawski 
Had Mr. Milstein not already 


achieved a seat among the mighty in 
violin virtuosity, he would surely have 
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CGensedtal in New York, March 11 Hieceagla 25 


Carnegie Hall 


Mz arch 11: Boston Symphony 
12, afternoon: New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony 
” 13, afternoon: Boston *Symphony 
“ 13: New York Schools of Music 


“ 14, afternoon: New York Philhar- 
=< monic-Symphony 
14: Jewish Home for Convalescents, 


ee Annual Benefit Performance 
15: National Orchestral Association 
“ 18: New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony 
, afternoon: New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony 
20, morning: New York Philhar- 
4 monic-Symphony 
20, afternoon: Josef Hoffmann, pi- 


= anist 
20: New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony 
’ 21, afternoon: New York Philhar- 


monic-Symphony 
22: Fritz Kreisler, violinist 


is 23: Philadelphia Orchestra 
24: NBC Symphony under Arturo 
Toscanini 
25: New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony 
Town Hall 
March 11, afternoon (5:30): Layman’s Mu- 


sic Courses 


2 12: Joseph Rabushka, violinist 
13, afternoon: Richard Korbel, pi- 


anist 


UC 


March 10, 1943 


Lotte Lehmann, so- 
Bruno Walter at the 
piano 


nn (5:30): All-Out Con- 
cert for Soldiers and Sailors 
Club of New York 

14: Zilberts Choral Society 

16: John Gurney, bass-baritone 

17, afternoon. (5:30): Layman’s Mu- 
sic Courses 

17: Louis Kaufman, 

18, afternoon (5:30): 
sic Courses 

19: Inez Carillo, pianist 

20: Weinper’s Celebration 

21, afternoon: Ukrainian Leontovich 

orus 

21: Emile Baume, pianist 

22: George Chavchavadze, pianist 

23: Mozart Concerto Series. Clar- 
ence Adler, pianist; Leon Bar- 
zin, conductor 

24, afternoon (5:30): 
sic Courses 

24: Nelson Eddy, baritone 

25, afternoon (5:30): Layman’s Mu- 
sic Courses 


14. afternoon: 
pre ino; 


violinist 
Layman’s Mu- 


Layman’s Mu- 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 


March 13: Gertrude Reid, soprano; Willard 
Lanzillo, tenor; Joan Knorr, 
alto; Oscar Schlegel, baritone 

14, afternoon: Laura Rosenbluth, 
pianist 

17: Robert Goldsand, pianist 

20: Iva Kitchell, dancer 

24: Robert Goldsand, pianist 


een 


been elected after his conquest of the 
musical imbroglio set for him here. 
Mr. Milstein’s art has grown to sufh- 
cient proportions that he can now 
fearlessly engage any style of compo- 
sition for his instrument, from the 
craggy and ungrateful polyphony ot 
Bach to the soaring ruminations of 
Beethoven’s greatest duo-sonata and 
the dazzling surfaces of Paganini’s 
master-conceits. 

It is a rare player who can encom- 
pass the bare technical demands of 
such compositions as these. Many a 
false intonation and blurred arpeggio 
in the Bach Partita commonly are for- 
given in deference to the courage of 
the player in undertaking the task at 
all. No such quarter need be given 
to Mr. Milstein. His passage work is 
clean and incisive, every tone comes 
forth fully matured, his bow is fluent 
and disciplined and his intonation is 
as near perfect as an ordinary ear 
could demand. These qualities, cou- 
pled with an overall comprehension of 
the artistic substance of the music, 
make a performance by Mr. Milstein 
a stirring and memorable experience 
in the concert hall. 


Samuel Dushkin, Violinist 


The Dance Form was featured by 
Samuel Dushkin, violinist, in the sec- 
ond program of his Profiles of Three 
Centuries of Music for the Violin at 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 8 
It embraced the Leclair Sonata in D 
Major, which includes a Sarabande 
and a Tambourin, Waltzes by Mozart, 
Stravinsky’s ‘Suite Italienne’ and 
‘Russian Dance’ from ‘Petrouchka’, 
the Gavotte, Minuets and Gigue from 
Bach’s Partita in E, Ravel’s Danse 
Pastorale and Rigaudon and dances by 
Brahms, Revueltas, Pittaluga and 
Falla. These were played with musi- 
cal sensitiveness and refinement of 
style, though with less than the requi- 
site propulsive rhythmic feeling and 
richness of tone color. Erich Itor 
Kahn was the efficient accompanist. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 


Alexander Brailowsky began the 
fifth of his Chopin recitals on Feb. 19 
with a communicatively moodful per- 
formance of the Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor, Op. 45, and later gave simi- 
larly poetic expositions of the Polo- 
naise Fantasy, Op. 61, the Ballade in 
F Minor and three nocturnes. The 
three etudes composed for the Mosch- 
eles and Fetis Method and six of those 
from Op. 10 and Op. 25 were played 
with characteristic fluency and three 
of the waltzes with a_ refreshing 
rhythmic buoyancy, while the eight 
mazurkas played without interruption 
were again exaggerated and mannered. 
The F-Sharp Impromptu and the 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor completed 
the list. 


League of Composers Presents 
Percussion Music 


The Museum of Modern Art might 
have been mistaken for a boiler fac- 
tory by an innocent observer on the 
evening of Feb. 7, when John Cage, 
assisted by twelve doughty players and 
Ruth Stuber Jeanne, marimba soloist, 
offered a program of percussion mu- 
sic. Henry Cowell’s ‘Ostinato Pianis- 
simo’, José Ardevol’s ‘Preludio a II’, 
and Mr. Cage’s ‘Amores’ had their 
first performances, and other works 
were Mr. Cage’s ‘Imaginary Land- 
scape No. 3’ and ‘Construction in 
Metal’, Lou Harrison’s ‘Counterdance 
in the Spring’ and ‘Canticle’, and two 
‘Ritmicas’ by Amadeo Roldan. The ob- 
jects used included an audio frequency 
oscillator, a thunder sheet, cowbells, 
flower pots, and sundry other devices. 
Obviously, at this stage of develop- 
ment, music written for percussion has 
an exploratory rather than a purely 
artistic interest, but it was highly 
stimulating to see what can*be done. 


Perhaps these rather noisy experi- 
ments will lead to something of lasting 


value. At any rate, they are fun. 
2 


Alexander Borovsky, Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 17, evening: 

Toccata im C...cccseccsesce Bach- Busoni 
Pastorale; Sonata in oseccc eGREntts 
CRD. oi cnseunseebes city Godowsky 


Sonata in F Minor, Breck 57 
(‘Appassionata’) Beethoven 


Prelude and Fugue in G Sharp Minor 


S. Taneieff 
Four Etudes: G Sharp Minor, F and A 
Minor of Op. 25; C Sharp Minor, 


opin 


Op. 2D cccocessccccccessesvevesces Ch 


‘Piano in the Nursery’: ‘Shepherd and 
His Herd of Porcelain,’ ‘Trepatchok’ 
(‘Boy’s Dance’), ‘Bad Boy,’ Lullaby, 


"The Rain Through the Sunlight’ and 


, o 2 FS: eer Lourié 
‘Russian Fair,’ from ‘Petrouchka’ 
Stravinsky 


With this recital Mr. Borovsky re- 
turned to the New York concert stage 
(Continued on page 23) 
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INSTRUMENTALISTS 
PLAY IN TORONTO 


Resident Artists and Guests 
Draw Capacity Audiences 
to Their Recitals 


Toronto, CAN., March 1.—The 
Hart House Quartet has concluded 
a successful series of four concerts 
given in Hart House Theater of 
the University of Toronto. Each 
program contained both classical 
and modern works. Among the lat- 
er were quartets by Bridge, War- 
ner and Dohnanyi. Cyril Hamp- 
shire and Gertrude Huntley, pian- 
ists, assisted on two occasions, The 
ensemble has a new member, Hen- 
ry Milligan of London, Ont., who 
plays second violin. James Levy is 
the first violinist, Allard De Ridder 
the violist, and Boris Hambourg the 
"cellist. 

Paul Robeson’s concert in Eaton 
Auditorium on Feb. 4 created such 
a demand for tickets that a second 
recital was then arranged for Feb. 
6. In the same hall capacity audi- 
ences have heard Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, and Vitya Vronsky and 
Victor Babin, duo-pianists. Portia 
White, Canadian contralto, made a 
favorable impression in her con- 
cert, assisted at the piano by Bern- 
ard Naylor. 

Yehudi Menuhin, returning after 
an absence of seven years, found a 
welcoming audience in Massey 
Hall. Adolph Baller was his ac- 
companist. Anne Brown, soprano, 
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with Eugene Helmer as accompan- 
ist, sang in the Massey Auditorium, 
where the Gen. Platoff Don Cos- 
sack Chorus has also appeared. 
Rosert H. Rosperts 


BALLET THEATRE 
IN MILWAUKEE 


Teachers Sponsor Youthful 
Talent—St. Olaf Choir 
Heard 


MILWAUKEE, March 1.—The ‘Bal- 
let Theatre’ appeared at the Audi- 
torium on Jan. 6, sponsored by the 
Civic Concert Association. It was 
an evening long to be remembered. 
The three: ballets presented were 
‘La Boutique Fantasque’, ‘Three 
Virgins and a Devil’ and ‘Blue- 
beard’. 

The Youth in Music Concert 
series, held by the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Teachers of Music 
and Allied Arts, presented for their 
second concert, Violet Molling, 
contralto, and Rosalie Sansone, 
dramatic reader. Miss Molling sang 
selections by Pergolesi, Grieg, 
Fauré, and several others. Out- 
standing were ‘O Don Fatale’, 
by Verdi and ‘The Albatross’ by 
Kricka. The reader held her audi- 
ence with two selections, one hu- 
morous and a serious sketch which 
was given with dramatic fervor. 

Jan. 22 the beloved \St. Olaf 
Choir made its annual appearance 
at the Auditorium and was wel- 
comed as always by a sold out 
house. This year the choir was 
conducted by Olaf C. Christiansen 
and F. Melius Christiansen, son 
and father. The Choral music as 
sung by this choir is close to per- 
fection and each season the listen- 
ers are filled with deep respect for 
the religious music old and new 
and there is much enthusiasm for 
the gloriously youthful singing of 
the purple robed choristers. The 
program began with the old music 
of Giuseppe Corsi, Thomas Tallis 
and fathe,. A. R. R. 





SOLOISTS ASSIST 
ST. LOUIS PLAYERS 


Golschmann Conducts Varied 
Programs Aided by Kapell 
and Carroll Glenn 


Sr. Louis, March 5.—For the 
eleventh pair of Symphony concerts 
an Jan. 22 and 23, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann arranged a purely orchestral list 
that included Handel’s Suite from 
‘The Water Music’, the Mozart Sym- 
phony No. 35 in D (Haffner), De- 
bussy’s ‘Prelude to The Afternoon of 
a Faun’ and a first local performance 
of Hindemith’s Symphony ‘Matthias 
the Painter’, 

The succeeding pair of concerts on 
Jan. 29 and 30 was made especially 
enjoyable by the performance of the 
soloist, William Kapell, young Ameri- 
can pianist, combined with an ex- 
cellent orchestral program to which 
Mr. Golschmann gave the fullest scope 
of expression. Mr. Kapell, making his 
initial St. Louis appearance, gave a 
stunning interpretation of Rachmani- 
noff’s Concerto No. 2 in C Minor 
and was forced to add several extras. 
Another novel work, Rieti’s Suite for 
Orchestra from the Ballet ‘Baraban’ 
opened the program. Brahms’s Sym- 
phony No. 4 in E Minor was also 
heard. 

The thirteenth pair of concerts, 
Feb. 5 and 6, introduced Virgil 
Thomson, composer-conductor, and 
two of his works: ‘Fanfare for 
France’ and his Symphony No. 2 in 
C. The other orchestral numbers 
included Marcello’s Introduction, Aria 
and Presto (arranged by Ettore Bo- 
nelli) and Schubert’s Symphony No. 
7 in C, 

Another young and most promising 
artist, Carroll Glenn, violinist, was 
the feature of the pair of concerts on 
Feb. 12 and 13. Miss Glenn, with 
delightful poise and assurance, pre- 
sented the difficult Beethoven Concer- 
to in D, Op. 61. Mr. Golschmann 
gave her magnificent orchestral sup- 
port. The remainder of the program 
was devoted to the local premiere of 
another American composition, ‘A 
New England Overture’ by Josef Al- 
exander and a fine reading of the 
Sibelius Symphony No. 7 in C. 

For the benefit of the Maintenance 
Fund, Andre Kostelanetz appeared as 





Josephine Vila Lists 


Josephine Vila is entering her fifth 
year in personal representation and 
promotion of careers of young artists. 


This season Miss Vila has intro- 
duced two new artists in Town Hall 
concerts: Vivian Collier, young Negro 
soprano, and Arthur Davis, bass-bari- 
tone, of Washington, D. C. 


On April 26 at Town Hall, Paola 
Novikova, distinguished Russian so- 
prano, will make her first appearance 
in this country. Frank Bibb, at the 
piano, will reappear after an absence 
of several years. 


Reed Lawton and Miss Vila have 
organized an all-colored opera com- 
pany to be presented in ‘Traviata’ (in 
modern dress) and ‘The Barber of 
Seville’. The tour begins early in 
March. 

The Manhattan Trio, comprising 
Sylvia Light, soprano; ArcinTarpkoff, 
tenor, and Jean Sahlmark, pianist are 
now on a ten-week tour. 

Janet Fairbank was heard in a 
WNYC program of modern com- 
posers on Feb. 18. On March 14, she 
will appear for the Composers’ League ; 
on March 27 and 28 at the Victory 
Concerts, and on April 7 at the St. 
Cecilia Club. Miss Fairbanks plans 
her own recital of contemporary com- 


Roster for 1943-44 


posers in March. She and Harring- 
ton Van Hoesen, baritone, and Eliza- 
beth Ellis, contralto, have been giving 
USO concerts near New York. 

Two novelties for 1943-44 are 
Dorothy Orton, soprano, and Anna de 
Luca, accordionist, in songs of the 
U. S. A., and Kate Keith Field, so- 
prano, with the Ostrowska Harp 
Ensemble. 

Burton Cornwall, bass, is now lo- 
cated in New York where he is being 
heard frequently. Hartford, Conn., 
was his former home. 

Other artists on Josephine Vila’s 
active list for 1943-44 include: 

Frances Newsom, Florence Paul, 
sopranos; Helen Soule and Elizabeth 
Ellis, contraltos ; Ralph Errolle, tenor ; 
Joseph Posner and Harrington Van 
Hoesen, baritones, and Henry Rain- 
ville, violinist. 

A most recent addition to the list 
is Lita Loyola, Mexican opera and 
concert artist, who soon will make her 
New York debut. She makes record- 
ings and broadcasts every week by 
short wave to South America. An- 
other addition is Polly Hitchcock, 
mezzo-soprano of Boston, who is being 
heard on the radio and will give some 
concerts in the Spring in the Middle 
West. 


in a : 


Press Association, Inc. 


CONDUCTOR AND HIS BRIDE 


Sir Thomas Beecham, British Conductor, 
Poses with His Bride, Formerly Betty 
Humby, Pianist, at the Town Hall 


The marriage of Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham and the former Betty Humby, 
pianist, was announced in February. 
The conductor, interviewed at the 
Town Hall on Feb. 24, after his lec- 
ture on “The Changing Patronage of 
Music’, declined to state when or 
where the ceremony took place. The 
couple gave a reception at their home 
on March 1, celebrating the opening 
of the Museum of Modern Art’s new 
series of five serenades as a benefit for 
the museum’s armed services program 
and the Stage Door Canteen. 





guest conductor of the Symphony at 
a special concert on Jan. 28. The 
program opened with a first local per- 
formance of a sprightly overture to 
‘Donna Diana’ by Reznick, followed 
by a first performance of Jerome 
Kern’s Portrait for Orchestra ‘Mark 
Twain’. Then came Gershwin’s 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’ with a local art- 
ist, Russ David, at the piano. The 
feature of the second half was Aaron 
Copland’s ‘A Lincoln Portrait’, with 
Carl Sandburg as narrator. Wagner’s 
Overture to ‘Die Meistersinger’ and 
Ravel’s Bolero completed the pro- 
gram. It was a veritable “field-day” 
for Mr. Kostelanetz’s host of ad- 
mirers and several encores were de- 
manded. 

A capacity audience crowded the 
Municipal Opera House for the first 
Sunday afternoon “Pop” Concert by 
the Symphony on Feb. 7. Mr. 
Golschmann and the orchestra were 
most effective in an All-Tchaikovsky 
program which contained the Overture 
Fantasia, ‘Romeo and Juliet; two 
movements from Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor, the delightful Andante Can- 
tabile and the Overture “1812.” 

Hersert W. Cost 


Armando Agnini, stage and techni- 
cal director of the San Francisco 
Opera Association, and formerly, for 
seventeen years, stage director at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, has joined 
the faculty of the Master Institute of 
United Arts where he is teaching 
classes in operatic acting. 


Helen Teschner Tas 
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TWO COMPLETE 
OPERA PRODUCTIONS 


Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” 
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HONOR J. M. PRIAULX ON 80TH BIRTHDAY 


Colleagues and Friends Gath- 
er at Friendship Luncheon 
for “Uncle Joe” 


iy honor of the eightieth birthday 
of J. M. Priaulx, known affec- 
tionately to the music world as 
“Uncle Joe,” a luncheon in the 
Town Hall Club, New York, was 
arranged by C. 
M. Tremaine on 
Feb. 18, at which 
more than fifty 
representatives 
of music were 
present. Mr. Tre- 
maine was toast- 
master and Ken- 
neth S. Clark 
was the “cheer- 
leader” for the 
proceedings, 
which consisted 
of impromptu 





expressions of J. M. Priaulx 
friendliness for 
“Uncle Joe” and many reminis- 


cences of his long career as a mem- 
ber of the Oliver Ditson Publishing 
Company on 34th Street, and later 
as a member of Carl Fischer, Inc. 
A devoted attendant of the Wor- 
cester Festivals, Mr. Priaulx re- 
ceived telegrams from festival of- 
ficials as well as many messages 
from friends and associates who 
could not be present. 


A small book, inscribed with the 
names of those at the luncheon, was 
presented to Mr. Priaulx by Mr. 
Tremaine, who also read the testi- 
monial contained in the book. This 
was as follows: 

Some serve their fellowmen through 
military genius in times of crisis; 
some in the realm of scientific re- 
search, where they make valuable con- 
tributions to society through the dis- 
covery of nature’s secrets and enrich 
our lives by bringing us added com- 
forts and luxuries; some as educa- 
tional leaders, as statesmen and as 
orators and interpreters of the arts. 

To these we pay tribute. The world 
is richer and life more abundant and 
enjoyable because of the contribution 
they have made. 

Some there are who have been en- 
dowed by nature with those qualities 
which give friendship its true mean- 
ing. They are the salt of the earth. 
They generate the spirit which must 
sit at the council table of our post-war 
world and must be _ disseminated 
among all the peoples who wish to live 
in harmony with each other. 

Today we take delight in extending 
greetings to Uncle Joe Priaulx, who 
has personified the word “friend” 
through a long and fruitful life. His 
unselfish interest in furthering the 
welfare of others, and the generosity 
of his spirit in rendering assistance 
wherever he could, clearly reflect the 
nobility of his character. He has 
taken abode in our hearts. This 
Friendship Luncheon is an expression 
of affection. We feel it an honor 
to inscribe ourselves as members of 
the Society of Friends of Uncle Joe. 

Among those present were mem- 
bers of several publishing firms, 
representatives of the teaching pro- 


fession, composers who expressed 
their gratitude for “Uncle Joe’s” 
efforts in their behalf, singers, con- 
cert managers, instrumentalists, the 
music press and others. Edgar 
Stillman Kelly, composer, and his 
wife, long active in the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, were 
among those at the head table, as 
was Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, president 
of the National Federation. 


F. Q. E. 


BALTIMORE ATTENDS 
MUSIC CLUB LECTURES 





Gustave Klemm and Ernest Lert 
Address Members—Programs 
also Heard 


BaALTIMoRE, Md., March 5.— 
The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. 
Howard Kern, president, at its 
meeting on Feb. 13 had as speaker 
Gustav Klemm, composer. His ad- 
dress, “Wanted: an American Men- 
delssohn,” was pertinent and con- 
vincingly presented. After the lec- 
ture a recital program followed in 
which Ruth H. Schaffer, pianist, 
interpreted some Bach and Schu- 
man with dignified control. Caro- 
lyn Lobdell, contralto, with Clara 
Ascherfeld at the piano, sang a 
brace of Brahms songs effectively. 
Elizabeth Bolek, soprano, with 
George Bolek as accompanist, gave 
limpid renditions of some Hugo 
Wolf songs, also adding works of 
the American composers Richard 
Hageman and Elinor Remick War- 
ren. The Baltimore Music Club 
Chorus, Sarah Stulman Zierler at 
the piano, honored its conductor, 
Franz Bornschein, with a fine in- 
terpretation of his choral cycle, 
“Tuscan Cypress.’ 

Dr. Ernest Lert, of the Peabody 
Conservatory, lectured before the 
Baltimore Music Club members at 
the Belvedere on Jan. 23. His topic, 
“Debunking Grand Opera”, was in- 
formatively covered. 

Lloyd A. Brown was the speaker 
at the meeting of the club, Jan. 9, 
at the Belvedere Hotel. Mr. Brown 
is the newly appointed director of 
the Peabody Library. 

The Saint Paul’s Choir, Edmund 
Sereno Ender, organist and choir- 
master, gave the program Jan, 31 
at the Maryland Casualty series of 
concerts. The Baltimore & Ohio 
Glee Club, Stanley Chappel, con- 
ductor; Charlotte Reed, accompan- 
ist, and Richard Meginnis, tenor, 
supplied the program at the Club 
House Auditorium, Feb. 7. These 
concerts are arranged by J. Norris 
Hering. ots Oe 





Frances Williams Appears for 
Kosmos Club of Brooklyn 


Brooktyn, March 5.—Frances Wil- 
liams, composer, gave a lecture-recital 
before the Kosmos Club on Feb. 23, 
in the Woman’s Club, assisted by Mari 
Strassa, soprano, who sang two of 
Miss Williams’s songs. 
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SAN ANTONIO PLAYERS 
ASSISTED BY ITURBI 





Symphony Series under Max Reiter 
Concluded—Pianist Plays 
Two Major Works 

San ANTONIO, Tex., March 5.— 
The closing of the Symphony Society 
Series revealed this organization and 
its conductor, Max Reiter, firmly es- 
tablished in public favor. Capacity 
audiences have attended each concert 
culminating in a brilliant performance 
on Feb. 13 with José Iturbi as solo- 
ist. Grieg’s A Minor Concerto and 
Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ were 
heard. Mr. Iturbi responded to en- 
thusiastic recalls with several encores. 

The orchestra played Brahms’s 
‘Academic Festival’ Overture, ‘Dance 
of the Buffoons’ from Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s ‘Snow Maiden’ and ‘On the 
Trail’ from Grofe’s ‘Grand Canyon’ 
Suite, in which the celesta solo was 
played by Pauline Washer Goldsmith, 
the organization chairman. A presen- 
tation of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo on Jan. 12, for the maintenance 
fund of the Symphony Society drew 
an overflowing audience to the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium. a x. 
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Boston 


Resi By Grace May STtuTsMAN 


WELCOME RETURN 
OF KOUSSEVITZKY 


Boston Symphony Conductor 
Resumes Baton After 
Brief Holiday 


Boston, March 5.—Serge Kousse- 
vitzky returned to his post as con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony after 
a mid-season holiday of three weeks 
in the south, and at the concerts Feb. 
5-6, was warmly greeted as he stepped 
to the conductor’s box to lead the 
orchestra in its customary perform- 
ance of our National Anthem which, 
for the duration, prefaces each pro- 
gram. 

Revivals occupied the conductor for 
this week-end series of programs, each 
work having been heard here as re- 
cently as 1941. Mendelssohn’s spright- 
ly Symphony in A, No. 4, Op. 90 
(‘Italian’ Symphony) opened the pro- 
gram and the Strauss Tone Poem Op. 
30; ‘Also sprach Zarathustra’ closed 
it. Midway stood Debusys’s ‘La Mer’. 

It has been the fashion to revive 
Mendelssohn’s orchestral works, which 
is all to the advantage of the listener. 
Especially advantageous to the young- 
er listeners are these opportunities to 
hear the melodic line of the older com- 
posers. Throughout the symphony, the 
individual touches in phrasing and 
tempi illumined the score. If there 
were times when one felt that the 
orchestra was running away with the 
music, it must be admitted that the 
score was brilliantly read and that 
the final movement, Saltarello: presto, 
was taken at a pace which only a 
group of top flight players could have 
achieved. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s manner with the 
Debussy and Strauss items is well 
known. He apparently enjoys con- 
ducting performances of them, and 
from the enthusiasm of his audience, 
one may judge that the audience thor- 
oughly enjoyed them also. 


MUSICALE SERIES 
PRESENTS NOVOTNA 


Belgian Piano and Boston 
String Quartets Give 
Attractive Fare 


Boston, March 5.—The fifth pro- 
gram in the series sponsored by the 
School of Occupational Therapy and 
known locally as the Boston Morning 
Musicales, was presented by Jarmila 
Novotna, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association. Mme. Novotna 
was accompanied at the piano by 
George Reeves, and presented a pro- 
gram of miscellaneous items, includ- 
ing ‘Voi che sapete’ from ‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ and the Jewel Song 
from ‘Faust’. She also sang an aria 
from the seldom heard Dvorak opera, 
‘Rusalka’, and songs by Kovarovic and 
Fibich. 

This series of musicales is now an- 
nouncing the artists for its sixteenth 
consecutive season, the roster includ- 
ing Marian Anderson, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, duo-pianists, Ezio Pinza, 
Richard Crooks, Joseph Szigeti and 
Gladys Swarthout. 

In the Gardner Museum on Feb. 14, 
the Belgian Piano Quartet (Messrs. 
Mombaerts, Rahier, Foidart and 
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Wetzels) gave pleasure to an audi- 
ence which filled every available chair 
and occupied all the standing room at 
the back. The program included the 
Loeillet Sonate a Quatre and_ the 
3rahms First Quartet in Minor, Op. 
25. 

The Boston String Quartet gave an 
enjoyable program on Feb. 7, playing 
quartets by Mozart, Haydn and De- 
bussy. The Martinu Piano Quartet 
which was to have come to its first 
performance in Boston, with Beve- 
ridge Webster at the piano was un- 
avoidably postponed owing to the 
serious illness of Mr. Webster’s infant 
daughter. This work will be per- 
formed at the final concert of the 
season in April. The gentlemen of the 
ensemble displayed their customary in- 
telligence of interpretation and in the 
Debussy work especially, they were 
admirably at one with each other. The 
quartet included Harrison Keller, Al- 
fred Krips, Georges Fourel and Alfred 
Zighera. 

In Brown Hall Lucille Monaghan, 
a member of the faculty of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, gave 
an enjoyable recital of piano music, 
including works by Bach, Brahms, 
Chopin, Ravel, Debussy and Proko- 
fieff. Miss Monaghan has a brilliant 
technic and an authoritative touch. If 
she could infuse her performance with 
a bit more poetry, she would give still 
more pleasure. 

A program of unusual interest was 
that of Artiss de Volt, harpist, who 
was heard in the concert room of the 
Women’s City Club on the afternoon 
of Feb. 14. Miss de Volt was assisted 
by Verne Q. Powell and Frances 
Snow, flutists, and Dolores Rodriguez, 
pianist. The program presented the 
Harp Concerto in B-Flat by Handel, 
accompanied by two flutes; the Mo- 
zart Concerto in C for flute and harp, 
the trio pour deux flutes et harp by 
Berlioz, from ‘L’Infance du Christ’ 
and works by Palestina, Grandjany, 
Holy, Salzedo and Debussy. 
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Steindel- Farbman Quartet and 
University Chorus Appear 
St. Louis, March 5.—The third 


Chamber Music Concert of the Ethi- 
cal Society Series took place on Feb. 
9 at Sheldon Memorial Hall. A 
change in personnel of the Steindel- 
Farbman Quartet brought Ernest 
Walker to the second violin stand in 
place of Eugene Campione, who has 
entered the Army. The program con- 
tained Schubert’s Quartet in A Minor, 
Op. 35; Vittorio Reite’s Quartet in 
F, and Beethoven’s Quartet in F. 
Minor, Op. 95. 

The Washington University Chorus 
under the direction of Charles Gal- 
loway appeared in a long, but well 
balanced program at Brown Hall on 
Feb. 5 and 6. Mr. Galloway has ac- 
complished wonders with this group 
of young voices and their performance 
of a varied program was most worthy. 


H. W. C. 





Ray Lev Fills Busy Schedule 


Ray Lev, pianist, has been fulfilling 
a busy schedule of concert and recital 
engagements. Among her recent ap- 
pearances have been in a recital at 
Howard University; as soloist at 
the Bensonhurst Community Cen- 
ter Series; in an all Russian program 
with the Hart House Quartet in Mas- 
sey Hall, Toronto; for the Service 
Men’s Canteen in Toronto; for the 
Ethical Culture Society; at Jonathan 





Edward’s College at Yale; and as 
soloist with the New Haven Sym 
phony. Miss Lev has also been heard 
on broadcasts from Montreal; on the 
lreasury Program from New York 


and as soloist in Powell’s ‘Negro 
Rhapsody’ in the American Music 
Festival: ~° 


To Teach on Coast 
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From March 10 to May 10, Maurice 
Eisenberg, cellist, will give master 
classes at the University of South 
California in Los Angeles. This will 
be his third visit to the California 





Maurice Eisenberg 


city this year, as he has appeared there 
seven times in concert. Three of 
these appearances were recitals, two 
were engagements with the Philhar- 
monic in concert and two on radio. 
Mr. Eisenberg made a tone film for 
the Hancock Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, show- 
ing ‘cello playing in its various as- 
pects, and the film has been shown in 
several college recitals for the Ameri- 
can College Association, with Mr. 
Eisenberg present to play as well. 
Among these colleges were the Brig- 
ham Young University, the Oklahoma 
College for Women at Chickasha, the 
A. and M. College at Stillwell, Okla., 
the Flora McDonald College for 
Women in North Carolina and others. 


WASHINGTON EVENTS 





Recitals Given by Heifetz, Traubel 
and Horowitz 
WasuHincton, D. C., March 5.— 
The first January attraction presented 
in the Dorsey series of recitalists was 
Jascha Heifetz. He was as impec- 
cable as always in a program of vari- 
ety, traveling from Brahms to Proko- 
fieff, from Vieuxtemps to Shostako- 
vich. A week later Helen Traubel 
was heard in the same series. She 
not only sang Wagner and Beethoven, 
Schubert and Strauss, but an aria 
from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and a 
group of Spirituals. On Feb. 7, Mrs. 
Dorsey brought Vladimir Horowitz to 
Constitution Hall. His major effort 
was expended on Rachmaninoff’s Sec- 
ond Sonata in B Flat Minor, played 
“in homage to the composer in his 
seventieth year”. The rest of his time 
Horowitz devoted to Mendelssohn’s 
‘Serious Variations’, four Scarlatti 
Sonatas, and a Chopin group. 
Pan-American was the word for the 
closing concert in the Chamber Music 
Guild’s current series on Feb. 2. Given 
in honor of the Cuban Ambassador 
and Senora de Concheso, it featured 
the first local performance of Joaquin 
Nin-Culmell’s Piano Quintet with the 
composer himself as pianist. Heard 
also were Constantino Gaito’s Sec 
ond String Quartet and a group o* 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s songs, sung 
by Virginia Varney. A. W. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
after an interval of ten years, to be 
greeted by an audience of goodly size, 
in which his fellow-Russians naturally 
predominated. There was lucid struc- 
tural definition in the Bach-Busoni 
toccata, and the pianist’s ample tech- 
nical dexterity served him to especial- 
ly good purpose in negotiating the 
double thirds of the G-sharp Minor 
Etude of Op. 25 and the rapid passage 
work of the etudes in A Minor, Op. 
25, and C Sharp Minor, Op. 10, played 
with brilliant virtuosity. These were 
played, however, essentially as etudes, 
with but little reference to the more 
strictly musical values. 

Lack of deep emotional responsive- 
ness offset in some degree the authori- 
tative technical command of the ‘Ap- 
passionata’, excepting in the slow 
movement, and in this work the pian- 
ist’s tenseness of arm, shutting off the 
larger, richer sonorities, was an espe- 
cially felt drawback. On the other 
hand, the Scarlatti sonatas profited by 
delicate and finely pointed etching. 
The Lourié set of imaginative chil- 
dren’s pieces and the rather inconse- 
quential Taneieff prelude and fugue 
received first performances. aed 


Arnaldo Estrella, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 17, afternoon: 
Two Sonatas, in D Minor and F 


Cimarosa 

Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57 (‘Appas- 
SEED \concevssuentc cist ten Beethoven 

Rhapsody in G Minor, Op. 79; In- 

termezzo in E Flat Minor, Op. 118 
Brahms 

Waltz in A Flat, Op. 34; Ballade in 
ORS ee ererrer Chopin 
REE cute an saenceedCunesewten Albeniz 
0 aaa Debussy 


Study, No. 1 of three in form of a 


DER. 14.6 s'ee¥oaw sie Lorenzo- Fernandez 
EL Gwanbeenes seas Camargo Guarnieri 
‘Alma Brasileira’; ‘Impressoes 

RNINED | cos ccvivecdssees Villa-Lobos 


In following up his debut with or- 
chestra the new Brazilian pianist 
demonstrated at this recital that he 
is primarily in his element in the 
earlier classics and the Spanish and 
Latin-American composers such as 
made up his final group, in which a 
brilliant performance of Debussy’s 
‘Fireworks’ was inserted. The style 
of pianism that he has pursued is pre- 
eminently adapted to such crisply 
articulated music as that of the Scar- 
lattian sonatas of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Cimarosa, and, by the same token, 
it proved too limited in color and 
richness of tone to be by any means 
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Jane Courtland 


Jan Kiepura 


an ideal vehicle for the projection of 
the ‘Appassionata’ Sonata, however 
glibly the fingers negotiated the 
mechanical difficulties of the work. 
The conception was _ necessarily 
bounded by the means of expressing 
it, and a concentration upon details 
rather than a large-scale envisage- 
ment of the music was the impression 
created. Of the Brahms pieces the 
Intermezzo was the more felicitously 
grasped, while the Chopin ballade, 
like the other major works, revealed 
a cerebral rather than an emotionally 
compelling approach. i 


Jan Kiepura, Tenor 


Jan Kiepura, Polish tenor, was 
greeted at his Town Hall recital on 
the afternoon of Feb. 20 by an audi- 
ence that completely filled the audi- 
torium and overflowed onto every 
available square inch on the stage. 
The richly endowed singer was in fine 
fettle temperamentally though vocally 
he did not realize his finest possibili- 
ties until he reached the ‘Nessun 
dorma’ aria from Puccini’s ‘Turandot’, 
excepting in the deftly vocalized 
Danza’ by Rossini. The Puccini aria, 
Lenski’s aria from Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Eugene Onegin’ and the Romance 
from Moniuszko’s ‘Haunted Castle’ 
were memorable examples of suave 
tonal beauty combined with glowing 
emotional intensity and expansive but 
artistically controlled style. 

Before his voice had gained the 
warmth and freedom of emission here 
displayed Mr. Kiepura had sung arias 
from operas by Meyerbeer, Massenet, 
Bizet and Flotow, Hageman’s ‘Mi- 
randa’ and Deems Taylor’s ‘May Day 
Carol’. On the last group were two 
Russian folksongs, ‘Dubinuszka’ and 
‘Kalinka’, the Polish Marczewski’s 
‘Your Lips of Coral’ and the recital- 
ist’s arrangement of a Kujawiak by 
Wieniawski. Among the many in- 
sistently demanded “encores” at the 
end was Auber’s ‘Laughing Song’, tra- 
ditionally the special property of so- 


pranos. Otto Herz was the capable 
accompanist. 
c. 
Jane Courtland, Pianist 
Jane Courtland, making a New 


York debut in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 22, displayed con- 
siderable pianistic ability. The young 
artist has a good tone, which she 
very sensibly does not attempt to 
force beyond its natural limits, and 
fleet fingers. A certain feeling of 
repression may have been due to the 
ordeal of a debut, but she evidently 
has greater abilities in the matter of 
communication than she displayed at 
this time. 

Her program included an arrange- 
ment of Bach’s E Minor Organ Pre- 
lude and Fugue arranged by Anis 
Fuleihan, and the same composer’s 
Sonata No. 1. There was also Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata Op. 7, and a Sonata 
by Turini. Of these, the Beethoven 
was the best presented. D. 


Busch and Serkin with New Friends 


Adolf Busch, violinist, and Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, were the protagonists 
for the New Friends of Music in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 
14. Illustrative of the chamber music 
of Bach and Schumann, they chose 
the Sonata for piano and violin, No. 


COPLAND IS SUBJECT 
OF TOWN HALL FORUM 


Thomson, Odets and Others Join 
in Second of Concert- 
Discussion Series 

The music of Aaron Copland was 
the subject of the second Town Hall 
Music Forum on the evening ot Feb. 
17. Commitments in Hollywood pre- 
vented Mr. Copland from being pres- 
ent to respond to the questions and 
criticisms levelled by the audience and 
Virgil Thomson, critic for the New 
York Herald-Tribune, against compo- 
sitions of his played by a chamber 
orchestra, conducted by Daniel Said- 


enberg, and by Leonard Bernstein, 
pianist. He had potent advocates, 
however, in Israel Citkowitz, who 


was his official representative, and in 
Clifford Odets, the playwright, who 
was billed as a representative of the 
layman’s point of view. Kenneth 
Klein was chairman of the proceed- 
ings. 

The musical program included Mr. 
Copland’s ‘Music for the Theatre’, 
written in 1925, contrasted with his 
‘Music for Movies’, Suite No. 1, vin- 
tage 1942 (first performance), both 
played by the Saidenberg forces, and 
a Sonata for piano played by Leon- 


ard Bernstein. Participants in the 
forum discussion were mostly in 
agreement that the works performed 


held a high degree of merit, particu- 
larly the Piano Sonata which Mr. 
Odets found much to his liking (he 
had heard it before) and which Mr. 
Thomson declared was _ individual, 


solitary and laudably “different” from 
any other music. 
Mr. Thomson’s use of the word 


“different” as a mark of esteem pro- 
cured him a sharp rebuke from the 
balcony. But the critic-composer de- 
fended his expression with the ob- 
servation that to write something “dif- 
ferent” is a remarkable achievement 
indeed and certainly is a mark of ex- 
traordinary inspiration. | Composers 
should not be decried, he said, for 
their efforts to be different, since to 
be different means to be original. Mr. 


Saidenberg and Mr. Bernstein also 
spoke pertinently of the music they 
had performed. Mr. Copland’s mu- 


sic was preceded, “for contrast”, by 
Henry Purcell’s incidental music for 
the Congreve play, ‘The Old Bache- 
lor’, E. 


3, and the Sonata for Violin alone. 
No. 3, by the former composer, and 
the Sonata, Op. 121, by the latter. 
In contrast to his son-in-law, Mr. Ser- 
kin, who is well on the brilliant side 
as an interpreter, Mr. Busch is a 
cerebral player, more concerned with 
the design, the structural detail and 
the subjective significance of the music 
in hand than with surface effects and 


sparkling execution. Jetween them, 
one complementing the other, they 
managed a highly authoritative per- 
formance of the Bach Sonata, and 


their collaboration in the Schumann 
work was a thing of distinction and 
vast erudition. They were warmly re- 
ceived by a large audience. E. 


Oscar Ziegler, Pianist 

Oscar Ziegler, Swiss pianist, who 
was heard here frequently some years 
ago, more especially as an exponent 
of the moderns, returned to the local 
concert stage after a long interval at 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 22 
in a strictly traditional program. It 
comprised Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
111, a Toccata by Michelangelo 
Rossi, a pupil of Frescobaldi, Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, the 
Sonata in B Flat by Mozart and 
Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes. Mr. 
Ziegler’s playing was marked by sin- 
cerity of approach, ample technical 
dexterity and a wide range of dy- 
namics. Muscular tension produced 





that 
a mezzoforte, 
entiation in style would have given to 
each composition a more characteris- 
tic physiognomy. ial 


harsh above 
while sharper differen- 


tone was invariably 


Serkin Gives Bach Program 
The concert of the New Friends of 
Music at Town Hall on the late after- 
noon of Feb. 21 was given over to a 
Bach recital by Rudolf Serkin, the 


special feature being the ‘Goldberg’ 
Variations, which were preceded by 
the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Clara Novello Davies 


Lonpon, March 1.—Clara Novello 
Davies, singer, voice teacher and con- 
ductor, died in her sleep at her home 
here today after a year of ill health. 
She would have been eighty-two next 
April. Born in Cardiff, Wales, in 
1861, she was taught music first by 
her father, a professional musician. 
Her debut as a singer was made in 
Cardiff in 1872. Nine years later she 
achieved success as conductor of the 
Royal Welsh Ladies Choir which 
toured the world and appeared at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. She 
paid many visits to the United States 
and during and after the first World 
War taught in New York and con- 
ducted the Artists Choir. She pub- 
lished a number of successful and pop- 
ular songs, also a work entitled ‘You 
Can Sing’. Her husband, David Da- 
vies, a Welsh singer, died in 1931. 
Her son, Ivor Novello, now appearing 
on the stage here, was the composer 
of the highly popular ‘Keep the Home 
ig Burning’ during the first World 

ar. 


Victor Harris 

Victor Harris, conductor, composer 
and teacher, died in New York on 
Feb. 15, at the age of seventy-three. 
Born in New York, April 27, 1869, 
he studied singing with William 
Courtney, composition with Gustav 
Schilling and conducting with Anton 
Seidl. He acted as organist in vari- 
ous New York churches from 1889 
to 1895, and was a coach at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House from 1892 until 
1905. He conducted the Choral 
Union of Utica, N. Y., during the 
season of 1893-1894. For three 
seasons beginning 1895, he was 
Seidl’s assistant at Summer concerts. 
In 1902, he became conductor of the 
St. Cecelia Club, then a small organi- 
zation of women’s voices, and devei- 
aped it into an important singing 
body. He remained its conductor until 
his retirement in 1936. Mr. Harris 
composed at least 100 published works. 


Elsie Houston 


Elsie Houston, Brazilian soprano, 
was found dead in her New York 
apartment on the afternoon of Feb. 
20. She had apparently taken her 
life, as a phial which had contained 
a sleeping compound was found on a 
table near the bed upon which she 
was lying. Miss Houston, who was 
forty years old, was the daughter of 
a Rio de Janeiro dentist through whom 
she is said to have been descended 
from Gen. Sam Houston, the liberator 
of Texas. She was born in Rio and 
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studied singing there, going later to 
Lilli Lehmann in Germany and con- 
tinuing her work in Paris. She had 
appeared frequently in New York, in 
the Town Hall and elsewhere, and her 
last concert was on Jan. 16, when she 
sang with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony at one of its children’s con- 
certs. She made a specialty of Bra- 
zilian Folk songs and was particularly 
successful with Voodoo music, in 
which she accompanied herself on a 
tom-tom. The singer was married in 
1928 to Benjamin Peret, a French 
surrealist poet. One child, a boy who 
is at school in Connecticut, was born 
of the marriage. A _ sister, Maria 
Pedrosa of Washington, D. C., also 
survives. The body was cremated 
on Feb. 21, and the ashes will be sent 
to Rio de Janeiro for interment. 


Henry E. Dixie 

Attantic Ciry, Feb. 25.—Henry 
E. Dixie, a prominent figure on the 
American stage for nearly six decades, 
died in hospital here today as the re- 
sult of injuries received when he was 
run down by an automobile on Feb. 
21. He was eighty-four years old. 

Dixie was born in Boston, Jan. 9, 
1859, and made his first appearance 
on the stage as a member of the 
Howard Atheneum Theater Company 
at the age of nine. He later acted 
seven different roles in the extrava- 
ganza ‘Evangeline’ and was a mem- 
ber of early Gilbert and Sullivan 
companies, singing in “The Sorcerer’ 
and ‘Pinafore’ at Booth’s Theater in 
1880. His greatest success was in the 
extravaganza, ‘Adonis,’ with which 
his name was forever afterwards 
identified. He played the title role 
619 times in New York, a record at 
the time, and was also seen in London 
in the work. Later musical appear- 
ances included leading roles in ‘Billee 
Taylor’, ‘Patience’, ‘Fatinitza’, ‘To- 
lanthe’ and “The Mascotte’. In his 
later years he forsook music for 
straight drama. He had made his 
home here for ten years. 


David Sheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, March 1.—David Scheetz 
Craig, for many years correspondent 
here for MustcaL AMERICA and a 
prominent musician in Seattle, died 
Jan. 19, after a long illness. Mr. 
Craig was born in Philadelphia in 
1870, and graduated from Girard Col- 
lege of that city. He opened a music 
school in Seattle in 1905, and in 1915, 
launched the magazine, Music and 
Musicians, devoted to music in the 
Pacific Northwest. He inaugurated 
and financed music contests through- 
out the Northwest and for many years 
his magazine sponsored the King 
County Music Contests. He was ac- 
tive in Clef Club, Washington Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, Washington 
State Teachers’ Association and the 
Chamber of Commerce. N. D. B. 


Joseph Schmidt 


Word comes from Switzerland of the 
recent death there of Joseph Schmidt, 
tenor, in an internment camp. He was 
thirty-seven years old. Mr. Schmidt 
was born in Romania and went to 
Berlin as a young man to study for 
opera. He was heard widely in con- 
cert in Europe and made two visits 
to the United States, giving recitals, 
singing over the air on an important 
commercial hour and making records 
which became very popular. He also 
appeared in motion pictures in Lon- 
don, Paris and Vienna. When the 
present war broke out he fled to 
Southern France, where he was able 
to live until last year. Although ill 
with tuberculosis, he made his way to 
Switzerland, where he was interned. 


Philip Mittell 
Philip Mittell, violinist and teach- 
er, died in hospital on Jan. 27, after 
a long illness. He was seventy-seven 


years old. Mr. Mittell was born in 
Mannheim, Germany, and at the age 
of seventeen, played in the Mann- 
heim Court Orchestra. After fur- 
ther study at the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory, he became a member of the Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra. Following a 
tour in Europe he came to America 
in 1888, playing in concert and teach- 
ing in New York. He played: in the 
New York Symphony and was con- 
cert master at the Metropolitan Opera 
House during one of the post-seasons. 


Cale Young Rice 

LouIsvILLE, Ky., March 1.—Cale 
Young Rice, poet and novelist, who 
wrote the libretto for Clarence Loom- 
is’s opera, ‘Yolanda of Cyprus’, was 
found dead in bed on Jan. 24 in his 
home here with a bullet through his 
heart and a revolver beside him. Ap- 
parently he had shot himself. Mr. 
Rice’s wife, the late Alice Hegan 
Rice, who won wide popularity with 
her ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch’, died in February of last year. 
‘Yolanda of Cyprus’ had its first per- 
formance at the Majestic Theatre, 
Chicago, by the American Opera com- 
pany on Oct. 9, 1929, and was heard 
in New York the following Oct. 21, 
at the Casino. 


Eben Howe Bailey 

Ipswicn, Mass., March 1, — Eben 
Howe Bailey, conductor, organist and 
composer, died in a convalescent home 
here on Jan. 20, at the age of ninety- 
nine. He was born in Ipswich and 
began his musical career as leader of 
the Rowley Military Band and was 
later conductor of what is believed to 
have been the first women’s orchestra 
in this country, the Chickering Or- 
chestra Club, which toured the coun- 
try on the Keith Circuit. He con- 
ducted the Boston Peace Jubilee 
Chorus in 1869. As organist, he had 
played in practically every important 
church in Boston. More than 400 of 
his compositions have been pub- 
lished, 


Johannes Goetze 

Moserty, Mo., Feb. 20.—Johannes 
Goetze, pianist and teacher here since 
1884, died on Dec. 23 at the age of 
eighty-five. He was born in Ger- 
many in 1858, and came to America in 
1879, with an orchestra conducted by 
Johann Strauss, Jr. This was dis- 
banded in Cincinnati and after sev- 
eral years, Mr. Goetze settled in 
Moberly in 1884, establishing a music 
school. He also taught for two 
seasons at the State Teachers College 
in Kirksville. 


Adele Lewing Stiefel 

Adele Lewing Stiefel, pianist and 
composer, died at her home in New 
York on Feb. 16, aged eighty-two. 
She was born in Hanover, Germany, 
and studied at the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory under Jadassohn and Reinecke. 
She had played in public as a child, 
but her formal debut was@made in 
Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ Concerto at a 
Gewandhaus concert. She later stud- 
ied in Vienna with Leschetizky. 
After coming to the United States, 
Mme, Stiefel played with prominent 
orcehstras and chamber music organi- 
zations. One of her compositions won 
a gold medal at the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1893. She was also well known 
as a teacher. 


Helen Whiley 


Helen Whiley, for many years head 
of the theory department at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music, was killed in a fall 
from the tenth-floor apartment of her 
sister, whom she was visiting, on the 
morning of Feb. 5. She was fifty-five 
years old. She was born in Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 


KELLEY SCHOLARSHIP 
CONTEST ANNOUNCED 


Federation’s Auditions for Young 
Musicians Set—District 
Hearings Abandoned 


Announcement of the fourth annual 
auditions for the Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley Junior Scholarship of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, which con- 
sists of a $250 scholarship for ad- 
vanced study, was made this week by 
Etelka Evans, of the faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, na- 
tional chairman for these annual 
events. District Auditions have been 
abandoned because of gasoline and 
tire rationing, Miss Evans said, but 
State Auditions will be held as usual 
in the twenty-five states comprising 
the Eastern Region. 

The auditions are open to native 
born instrumentalists or vocalists who 
shall not have reached the age of six- 
teen before March 1, 1943. 

Application blanks may be obtained 
from the following officers in states 
participating in the 1943 auditions: 


Maine: Miss Louise H. Armstrong, 78a 
High St., Portland; New Hampshire: Mrs. 
Ella Lord Gilbert, Box 56, Wolfeboro; 
Massachusetts: Miss Marie Bergeron, 18 
Huntington Ave., Boston; Rhode Island: 
Miss Irene Mulick, 15 Concord Ave., Au- 
burn; Connecticut: Mrs. Willis Lyman, 129 
Holmes Ave., Glenbrook; Vermont: Mrs. 
Walter S. Fenton, 177 Grove St., Rutland; 
New York: Mrs. John McClure Chase, 600 
W. 116th St., New York City; Pennsyl- 
vania: Mrs. Raymond R. Bear, 33 S. 15th 
St., Allentown; New Jersey: Mrs. Lewis J. 
Howell, 1531 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
District of Columbia: Miss Thelma Calla- 
han, 605 Taylor St., N.W., Washington; 
Delaware: Mrs. Florence Hastings, 2420 
Madison St., Wilmington; Maryland: Mrs. 
G. Franklin Onion, 819 Whitelock St., 
Baltimore; Virginia: Mrs. Harol M. Har- 
rop, Rockwood, Bristol, Tenn.; West Vir- 
ginia: Mrs. Anna Hilton Power, The Mu- 
sic Center, 2227 Chapline St., Wheeling; 
North Carolina: Mrs. Maurice Honigman, 
408 South St., Gastonia; South Carolina: 
Mrs. M. L. Reynolds, Hartsville; Georgia: 
Mrs. Walker L. Curtis, 302 Rugby Ave., 
College Park; Florida: Mrs. George C. 
Barco, 427 Iris St., West Palm Beach; 
Kentucky: Mrs. Leonidas R. Dingus, 422 
Davidson Court, Lexington; Mississippi: 
Mrs. E. B. McRaney, Collins; Tennessee: 
Mrs. C. W. Donaldson, Greeneville; Ala- 
bama: Mrs. Kirby Wharton, Fairhope; 
Louisiana: Mrs. Luther A. Beene, 509 Lin- 
den St., Shreveport; Indiana: Mrs. Frank 
Cregor, 5220 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis; 
Michigan: Mrs. Frederik Marin, 246 Uni- 
versity Drive, East Lansing; Ohio: Mrs. 
Gaillard B. Fuller, 404 E. Main St., Lou- 
donville. 


In previous years District Auditions 
have also been held, and the final judg- 
ing has been by means of recordings. 
This year the recordings of state 
winners will be sent to New York 
to be regionally judged during Na- 
tional Music Week, the first week in 
May, and announcement of the winner 
will be made at that time. 
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Margaret Donahue 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 3.—Mar- 
garet Donahue, for eight years direct- 
ing manager of associated women stu- 
dents at the University of Washington 
and concert manager of the university, 
died on March 2. She was well known 
for her outstanding contribution to 
the musical life of the community. Her 
husband, James Donahue, recently en- 
listed in the U. S. Navy. 


Henry E. Lorbeer 
Boston, March 1.—Henry E. Lor- 
beer, horn player, died at his home in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., on Jan. 26. Mr. 
Lorbeer retired from active life in 
1937, after having played with the 
Boston Symphony for forty-six a 
G ‘ 
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P. B. Gheusi 
BERNE, SWITZERLAND, March 1.— 
P. B. Gheusi, former manager of both 
the Paris Opéra and the Opéra-Com- 
ique for many years, is reported as 
dead in Paris at the age of seventy- 
seven. 
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W. H. Kresge, Retiring President of the 
Corning Civic Music Association, and 
Dimitri Mitropoulos 


Corninc, N. Y., March 1.—The 
closing concert of the fifteenth annual 
Civic Music Association course in this 
city was given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra under the baton 
of Dimitri Mitropoulos. In spite of 
the stringent restriction on pleasure 
driving, a capacity audience attended 
the concert. The other concerts which 
were presented on this season’s course 
were Roland Gundry, Felix Knight 
and Carmen Amaya with her Spanish 
Ensemble. 

W. H. Kresge, retiring president of 
the C.M.A. announced that Dr. John 
H. Munier has been elected as the new 
president and Clifford Menz, Civic 
Concert Service representative outlined 
the plans for the coming membership 
campaign which will be held this 


spring. 
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Orchestra Concerts 
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mospheric connotions are distinctly 
of the essence of rural beauty and the 
subtle influence of Nature. The last 
movement is ushered in with a word- 
less song for a soprano or tenor voice 
off-stage, which is heard again at the 
end. On this occasion a tenor, Wil- 
liam Ventura, delivered it understand- 
ingly and effectively. 

The theme used by Arensky for his 
set of variations written as a tribute 
to Tchaikovsky was taken from one 
of the latter’s Children’s Songs, a 
‘Legend’ about the Infant Christ. The 
seven variations follow traditional 
lines and at times come perilously 
close to the saccharine. At the be- 
ginning of the concert. Llewellyn 
Gomer’s orchestral elaboration of the 
Prelude and Fugue from Bach’s Fifth 
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ly craftsmanship but a somewhat bom- 
bastic distortion of tonal proportions. 
In the closing performance of the 
‘Daphnis and Chloé’ suites, admirable 
as it was in many respects, the 
dramatic possibilities were exploited 
more than the poetic implications. 
Sa 
Young People’s Concert 


The 210th concert of the Young 
People’s Series was given in Carnegie 
Hall on the morning of Feb. 13, Ru- 
dolph Ganz _ conducting. Kenneth 
Gordon, a thirteen-year-old violinist, 
was soloist in the first movement of 
Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole’, giving 
an adept and well-rounded perform- 
ance. The main body of the program 
was designed to exhibit the character- 
istics of the various choirs of the or- 
chestra. It included ‘Percussional 
Melée’ by Mr. Ganz, the Overture to 
‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ by Glinka; the 


third and fourth movements from 
Haydn’s Symphony in G, No. 13; 
Bolzoni’s Minuet for Strings; La 
Violette’s ‘Masquerade’ for wood- 


wind, Abert’s arrangement of a Bach 
Chorale for brass, and Strauss’s 
‘Emperor’ Waltz. N. 


Schuster Plays Saint-Saéns 
Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conducting. Joseph 
Schuster, ‘cellist, soloist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 27, evening: 

Concerto Grosso in D for String Or- 


chestra freely transcribed from the 
violin sonatas of Arcangelo Corelli.... 


Barbirolli 
Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra in A 
DEE «kc. diwanenes inasescuae Saint-Saéns 


Joseph Schuster 

Capriccio Espagnole..Rimsky-Korsakoff 

‘Mother Goose’ Suite; ‘Daphnis et Chloe’ 

Suites No. 1 and 2....ccccccccces Ravel 

For his Concerto Grosso, Mr. Bar- 
birolli chose five movements at ran- 
dom from the twelve violin sonatas of 
Corelli and transcribed them freely for 
string orchestra, modelling, however, 
upon Corelli's own concerto grosso 
style and avoiding devices of harmony, 
voice leading, and the like not con- 
sonant with the modes and fashions of 
Corelli’s time. Mr. Barbirolli made 
his choices with an ear for sheer me- 
lodic content as much as for happy 
adaptability to ensemble and thus com- 
pounded a set of pieces that are as 
pleasing to the ear as they are fe- 
licitous for the orchestra. 

There is little of the spectacular to 
heighten listener-interest in the some- 
what phlegmatic concerto of Saint- 
Saéns, but Mr. Schuster made the 
most of his material and turned in 
what must be considered a first-rate 
performance of a _ second-rate com- 
position. His tone was warm and 
succulent and his technical command, 
as always, was unfaltering. 

In the two above works, the con- 
ductor and the orchestra performed 
with feeling and assurance. There- 
after, however, things sagged badly. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s brilliant orches- 
tral display wanted integration and 
esprit de corps from the players. At- 
tacks and releases were untidy and 
the performance moved haltingly. The 
Ravel pieces frequently lacked suavety 
and finish. 


Set. List Is Soloist 


The Corelli-Barbirolli Concerto 
Grosso, the Capriccio Espagnole and 
Ravel’s ‘Mother Goose’ Suite were re- 
peated at the concert on Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 28. In addition, the Sun- 
day program offered Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto, played by 
Sgt. Eugene List, and the Overture to 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera, ‘The Old 
Maid and the Thief’. 

A goodly number of Sgt. List’s 
brothers-in-arms were present to ob- 
serve the musical prowess of the 
khaki-clad youth and to applaud his 
achievements with unstinted enthusi- 
asm. Their enthusiasm was not mis- 
taken. It requires not only a fine 


Suite for solo cello revealed scholar- 








technician but also a well developed 
artist to make anything of the very 
difficult Rachmaninoff score. And 
Sgt. List definitely made something of 
it. His finger articulation was at all 
times remarkable for clarity, speed and 
security. Moreover he displayed a 
well-ripened understanding of the 
piano and orchestra combination (an 
intricate association in this instance) 
and a feeling for the subjective emo- 
tional substance with which the themes 
are heavily laden. His touch may 
have been a little too light at times in 
the broad powerful passages but as a 
whole, his performance was one to 
gratify Army buddies and a host of 
more disinterested concertgoers be- 


sides. E. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Concert 
for Members 
The second special concert for 


members of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society was given in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Plaza on the 
evening of Feb. 16. John Barbirolli 
conducted. The program began with 
Mozart’s ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ 
and included as well, Mendelssohn’s 
‘Italian’ Symphony, Debussy’s ‘Petite 
Suits’, Grainger’s arrangements of the 
Folk music pieces, Tune from County 
Derry and ‘Molly on the Shore’, and 
concluded with Johann Strauss’s ‘Tales 
from the Vienna Woods’. Boccherini’s 
Minuet was given as an encore. 


Another All-American Program 
Under Toscanini 


NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor. Studio 8-H, Radio City, 
Feb. 7, afternoon: 


‘Comedy Overture on Negro Themes’ 


denry F. Gilbert 
‘Night Soliloquy’.......... Kent Kennan 
‘The White Peacock’.Charles T. Griffes 
‘Grand Canyon’ Suite...... Ferde Grofé 


Mr. Toscanini’s sudden burst of in- 
terest in music of American manufac- 
ture seems to have a popular turn 
leaning toward those composers es- 
pousing impressionism and the jazz 
idiom. Whether these choices bespeak 
a trend in the conductor’s thinking in 
regard to the native product or found 
their way into his lists simply by acci- 
dent or exigency is a matter for con- 
jecture. The fact remains that Tos- 
canini evinces an earnest sympathy 
and a large measure of understanding 
for this music (witness his satisfac- 
tory performance of ‘Rhapsody in 
Blue’ last November), more, indeed, 
than would be expected of a musician 
of his particular background and ex- 
perience. 

Grofé’s ‘Grand Canyon’ Suite, as 
fine a piece of descriptive writing as 
has come from the pen of an Amer- 
ican composer, and certainly one of 
the most ingeniously orchestrated, 
had what might be called a chromium- 
plated performance from the Italian 
maestro. The orchestra was opulent, 
sleek and high-colored in Mr. Tos- 
canini’s treatment of this music—too 
opulent, perhaps. Some of the cli- 
maxes seemed too thunderous, some 
of the crescendos too spectacular for 
the idyllic subject matter. 

The Kennan and Griffes works, 
much alike in style and construction, 
depend upon delicacy and lightness of 
touch for their effect. Mr. Toscanini 
handled them with that touch. ‘The 
White Peacock’ had a certain awk- 
wardness, nevertheless, which belied 
the composer’s graceful intent, al- 
though the composer himself must 
take part of the blame here because 
the work is disjointed and angular 
and thus extremely difficult to make 
fluid, even more so in the orchestral 
version, it seems, than in the original 
piano form. 

The Gilbert Overture sounded sur- 
prising fresh in this “revival” and the 
development of the ragtime themes 
interestingly fulsome and workman- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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TUTHILL LEADS 
MEMPHIS FORCES 


Gordon Is Symphony Soloist 
—Kipnis and Ballet 
Are Visitors 


MempPuis, TENN., Feb. 28.—On 
Jan. 26 the Memphis Symphony 
presented its second concert of the 
season with Burnet Tuthill con- 
ducting. Despite constant changes 
in personnel made necessary by 

withdrawals _be- 

cause of the 
draft and the de- 
mands of war 
industry, the 
' unity and gen- 
eral ensemble of 
the orchestra 
continues to im- 
prove and is 
demonstrated in 
greater flexibil- 
ity of interpreta- 
tion. 
Aaron Cop- 
land’s ‘Outdoor’ 
Overture opened the program and 
was followed by Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 34 in C. A second American 
work was ‘The Winter’s Passed’, 
by Wayne Barlow, for solo oboe 
and strings in which the beautiful 
playing of the orchestra’s solo oboe, 
Don Cassel, was recognized. The 
guest artist was Jacques Gordon, 
who chose the Bruch G Minor Vio- 
lin Concerto as the vehicle to 
demonstrate his fine artistry. His 
performance and the fine accom- 
paniment by the orchestra brought 
forth the greatest applause of the 
evening. The Strauss ‘Emperor’ 
waltzes were played in _ happy, 
abandoned fashion and Sibelius’s 
‘Finlandia’ provided a_ vigorous 
closing number. 

On Jan. 23, I. L. Myers spon- 
sored a visit by the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo which drew a sold-out 
house. Greatest interest centered 
around the performance of ‘Rodeo’ 
to music by Copland while those 
preferring the classic ballet were 
delighted with ‘Carnival’ and ‘Le 
Beau Danube’. The profits of the 
performance will be devoted to 
scholarships in music and art for 
talented Memphis students by Mr. 
Myers. ; 

Alexander Kipnis, Metropolitan 
bass, was presented in song recital 
on Jan. 31 by Marth Angier. His 
program combined groups of Ger- 
man songs by Brahms with a group 
in English and allotted half of his 
numbers to famous operatic arias. 
He closed with a magnificent per- 
formance of the death scene from 
‘Boris Godunoff’. | Pa ef 


Jacques Gordon 





Glenn and Hilger Are Soloists 
With Reading Symphony 


READING, Pa., Feb. 28.—The sec- 
ond concert of the season by the 
Reading Symphony, Saul Caston, 
conductor, was given in the Rajah 
Theater on the evening of Jan. 17, 
with Carroll Glenn, violinist, as 
soloist in the Tchaikovsky Concerto. 
The entire list was devoted to works 
by that composer. Elsa Hilger, 
’cellist, was soloist at the first con- 
cert in December. Miss Hilger 
played Haydn’s Concerto in D. 


Other items on the program were 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony and 

works by Weber and Wagner. 
W.E. S. 





TORONTO ATTENDS 
ORCHESTRA EVENTS 


MacMillan Conducts First 
Reading of Shostakovich 
‘Leningrad’ Symphony 


Toronto, CANADA, Feb. 28.—One 
of the most important events in 
Canadian music and the climax of 
the programs of the Toronto Sym- 
phony for the season was the 
Canadian premiere of the ‘Lenin- 
grad’ Symphony of Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich at a special concert of the 
orchestra in Massey Hall on Jan. 
26. No greater crowd has ever 
been packed into Massey Hall and 
the enthusiasm of the audience was 
keyed to a high pitch. The con- 
ductor presented the opening move- 
ment before an intermission and 
after the intermission played the 
three remaining movements without 
a break. After the playing of the 
first movement a cablegram was 
read, sent from the composer in 
Moscow to Sir Ernest MacMillan: 
“Friendly Greetings to you and the 
Orchestra. Let friendly music ring 
out to defeat our common enemy.” 


The orchestra gave its first per- 
formance of the Fifth Symphony 
of Shostakovich at its regular sub- 
scription concert in December un- 
der Sir Ernest MacMillan. Toron- 
to had heard this symphony last 
season when its Canadian premiere 
was given in Massey Hall by the 
Minneapolis Symphony with Dmi- 
tri Mitropoulos conducting. The 
symphony was given a spirited in- 
terpretation and received an ova- 
tion from the capacity audience. 
Two other Russian works were in- 
cluded on the program: ‘Schehera- 
zade’ by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
‘Night on Bald Mountain’ by 
Moussorgsky. 


Ida Krehm Is Soloist 


At the regular subscription con- 
cert of the Symphony in Massey 
Hall on Jan, 5, the guest artist was 


Ida Krehm, pianist. Miss Krehm, 
a resident of the United States, is 
a native Canadian. The guest art- 
ist played Brahm’s Piano Concerto 
in D Minor. Other works on the 
program were a transcription for 
orchestra by Erno Rapee of the 
Trio for Piano, ‘Symphonie Ele- 
giaque’, by Tchaikovski; and the 
tone-poem “The Enchanted Hill’ by 
John Weinzweig. 

Rose Pratt, a young Canadian 
pianist, who comes from Winni- 
peg, was guest artist at the concert 
of the Symphony on Feb. 2. Mr. 


Pratt has spent the last few years» 


in England and this was his first 
appearance in Toronto. He played 
the Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 3 
in D Minor. Also heard were: Suite 
No. 1 from L’Arlesienne by Bizet; 
Symphony No. 13 in G by Haydn, 
and Overture, ‘Leonore’, No. 3, by 
Beethoven. The Mendelssohn Choir 
new permanent conductor, Sir 
Ernest MacMillan in Massey Hall 
on Dec. 29. For the occasion the 
Choir sang Handel’s ‘Messiah’. Sir 
made a first appearance under its 


Ernest has sought to preserve the 
traditions of the founder ot the 
Mendelssohn Choir, the late Dr. A. 
S. Vogt. The singers recaptured 
much of the spirit and the choral 
ensemble that won acclaim for the 
choir in the earlier years of the 
century when it ranked as one of 
the leading choirs on the continent. 
For the first concert the Toronto 
Symphony collaborated with the 
choir. Local artists sang the solo 
parts and the choir was reinforced 
by choirs from four of the leading 
churches of Toronto. 

On Jan. 19 the Choir again ap- 
peared with the Toronto Symphony 
at the regular subscription concert 
of the latter. Sir Ernest selected 
Verdi’s ‘Manzoni’ Requiem for the 
choir’s second appearance. Thirty 
years ago the Mendelssohn Choir 
sang this requiem under Dr. A. S. 
Vogt in association with the Chi- 
cago Symphony. A _ quartet of 
soloists: Jean Pengelly, soprano; 
Eileen Law, contralto; William 
Morton, tenor, and Oscar Natzke. 
bass, was heard in the solo parts. 

Rosert H. Rosperts 


STEW ART RESUMES 
BALTIMORE SERIES 


Pons Is Soloist with Sym- 
phony After Holiday— 
Orchestras Visit 


Baurimorg, Md., March 1.—The 
Baltimore Symphony, after a_ brief 
holiday, resumed its current series of 
Thursday evening programs at the 
Lyric on Jan. 14 with Lily Pons as 
guest artist, attracting an audience of 
3,057 despite the ban on pleasure driv- 
ing. The soprano was at her best 
form in the presentation of the colora- 
tura arias and graciously added the 
brilliant vocal transcription of ‘The 
Blue Danube’. Reginald Stewart con- 
ducted. 

The Baltimore Symphony, under 
Mr. Stewart, has also presented at 
recent concerts highly interesting 
presentations of ‘El Amor Brujo’ by 
Falla with Anna Kaskas as soloist; 
‘The Blessed Damozel’ by Debussy 
with Eleanor Steber, as soloist, Mar- 
tha Larrimore as narrator, and a 
group of singers, former and present 
students of the Peabody as chorus. 

The National Symphony Orchestra, 
Hans Kindler, conductor, added to 
its program Feb. 2 the appearance of 
Alexander Tansman as composer- 
conductor, whose contributions, ‘Four 
Polish Dances’ and Polish Rhapsody, 
had melodic interest and rich or- 
chestration. James Melton, operatic 
tenor, won the favor of the audience 
as soloist. Dr. Kindler’s reading of 
the Strauss ‘Death and Transfigura- 
tion’ was heartily applauded. 

Fritz Kreisler, soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, on Feb. 10 
was greeted with prolonged applause. 
This welcome marked the interest of 
the large audience, and upon the con- 
clusion of the artist’s reading of the 
Mendelssohn concert he was recalled 
many times. The Symphony No. 3 
of Roy Harris opened the program. 
Applause brought Mr. Harris to the 
stage for acknowledgment. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 








Mary Damrosch Marries 


Mary Elise Damrosch, grand- 
daughter of the late Frank Dam- 
rosch, and Ensign William Allen 
Sleeper, Jr., U.S.N.R., were mar- 
ried at the home of the bride’s 
grandmother, Mrs. Frank Dam- 
rosch on the evening of Jan. 31. 


The ceremony was performed by 
the bride’s father, the Rev. Frank 
Damrosch of the Episcopal Church, 
assisted by the Rev. S. C. Hugh- 


son, 


ANN ARBOR NAMES 
JUBILEE SOLOISTS 


Works from First Festival 
Will Be Featured in 
Gala Programs 


ANN Arpor, Mich., March 5.—Nine 
distinguished soloists will join forces 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the Golden Jubilee May Festival in 
Ann Arbor, May 5, 6, 7 and 8, when 
six concerts will be given. They are: 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist, and Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist, and the following 
Metropolitan Opera singers: Lily 
Pons, soprano; Stella Romen, so- 
prano; Kerstin Thorborg, contralto; 
Frederick Jagel, tenor; Salvatore 
Baccaloni, bass, and Alexander Kip- 
nis, bass. Mmes. Roman, Varnay 
and Thorborg and Mr. Baccaloni will 
be heard here for the first time. 

The festival will open with Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3, 
with which the festival of fifty years 
ago was begun. The Saturday even- 
ing program will include Verdi's 
Requiem, also a feature of the initial 
programs. This work will be con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy, with 
Mmes. Roman and Thorborg and 
Messrs. Jagel and Kipnis as soloists. 
The University Choral Union and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra will take part. 





Memorial Tributes 


Thursday evening’s program will be 
largely in the nature of a memorial 
tribute to the late Dr. Albert A. Stan- 
ley, who, with his associates in the 
Board of Directors, founded the May 
Festival in 1894, and the late Fred- 
erick Stock, who for thirty-one years 
(1905-1935 inclusive) participated in 
the festivals with his Chicago Sym- 
phony. The program will open with 
‘Laus De’, sung by the Choral Union 
under the baton of Hardin Van Deur- 
sen. ‘Laus Deo’ was composed by Dr. 
Stanley for the first festival held in 
Hill Auditorium in 1913. Mr. Van 
Deursen will also lead the chorus and 
orchestra in Frederick Stock’s ‘Psalm- 
odic Rhapsody’, with the tenor role 
sung by Mr. Jagel. Fritz Kreisler 
will play Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
under the baton of Mr. Ormandy; and 
Mr. Ormandy will close the program 
with Strauss’s ‘Death and Transfig- 
uration’ as a memorial to Dr. Stanley 
and Dr. Stock. This latter work was 
given by Dr. Stock at the 1932 festi- 
val as a tribute to Dr. Stanley, who 
had died in Ann Arbor that day. 


The Youth Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Marguerite Hood, supervisor 
of music in the Ann Arbor public 
schools and assistant professor of music 
in the university, will be heard in a 
‘Folk-Song Fantasy’, orchestrated by 
Marion E. McArtor, and including 
folk-songs and patriotic airs of the 
allied nations. 


To Sing Operatic Airs 


Mr. Baccaloni will sing operatic 
arias on Wednesday night. Mme. 
Varnay will appear at the Friday 
afternoon concert, and Mme. Pons is 
to be the soloist at the Friday evening 
concert. Mr. Horowitz will play on 
Saturday afternoon, in a program de- 
voted to Russian music. Included will 
be the Shostakovich Fifth Symphony 
and Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto. 

Other works to be heard during the 
festival wil include: Brahms’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
and a symphony by the contemporary 
composer Creston. 
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(Continued from page 15) 

the Academy of Vocal Arts Operatic 
Workshop, sung by Doris Blake, 
Mary Simon, Jane Foltz, Brenda Lew- 
is, Edna Haddock, Gelda Orlane, Wil- 
liam Ventura, Gordon Dillworth, Val- 
frido Patacchi. Simultaneously, Wil- 
fred Batheldor, contra-bassist, and 
former member of the Pitsburgh Sym- 
phony, now a member of the local 
Navy Band, was heard at a Junto 
music-appreciation meeting. Louis 
Kazze, Junto music director, was at 
the piano. 

John Gurney, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone, was soloist at an Orpheus 
Club concert in the Academy of Mu- 


sic, Feb. 17, Clifford E. Dinsmore, 
conductor, and Charles Linton, ac- 
companist. 


Henrietta Schumann, pianist, at the 
Academy of Music under Philadelphia 
Forum auspices on Feb. 18, exhibited 
adroitness in Brahms’s Sonata in C; 
a sct of Godowsky transcriptions, 
and other pieces. The recital was 
Miss Schumann’s first here and she 
found favor, several encores supple- 
menting her programmed = groups. 
Marcel Hubert, Franco-American 
‘cellist, was guest-artist at a Matinee 
Musical Club concert at the Bellevue- 
Stratford on Feb. 17. Harold Dart 
was the accompanist. Nanette Mar- 
chand, soprano, and Thelma Davis, 
contralto, also participated. 

Four young artists: Sylvia Mer- 
rill, soprano; Catharine Latta, mezzo- 
soprano; Clara Zager-Brown violin- 
ist, and Walter Hautzig, pianist, were 
heard at a Philadelphia Music Club 
concert on Feb. 9. All were winners 
in the club’s various “Lee Wade 
Prize” contests. On Feb. 11 a Duo 
Music Club list gave prominence to 
American music with Margaret Keis- 
er, soprano, and Splendora Leone, pi- 
anist, soloists. 

Among other events was a “Unit- 
ed Nations Festival Concert” by the 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra. J. W. 
F. Leman conducted, and Norman 
Carol, fourteen-year-old violinist, was 
soloist. 


BOSTON FORCES VISIT 


Koussevitzky Leads Prokofieff, 
Shostakovich and Beethoven 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—Heard 
under Philadelphia Forum auspices, 
the Boston Symphony and its dis- 
tinguished conductor, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, were welcomed by an au- 
dience which crowded the Academy 
of Music on Feb. 10. In all respects 
leader and ensemble measured up to 
the exalted standards anticipated 
and the concert in program and 
qualities of interpretation took its 
place as one of the season’s most 
notable. 

_ Set forth with verve and _ bril- 
liance, Prokofieff’s ‘Classical’ Sym- 
phony proved a delectable introduc- 
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tory contribution. Next was Shos- 
takovich’s Symphony No. 6, a com- 
pelling exposition attesting to Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s potent convictions 
about the music and his masterful 
appraisal of its structural elements 
and emotional meanings. 

Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony, 
No. 5, came as an imposing valedic- 
tory in pace, spirit, and tonal elo- 
quence, with the finale an exhilarat- 
ing proclamation of triumph and 
faith. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
military formations. Broadcasts 
each Wednesday night go over Sta- 
tion WHAS in Louisville, the 
broadcast originating in the center. 


Dancing Every Night 


Both bands are sub-divided for 
social purposes, into any needed 
number of dance bands. There are 
nineteen recreation halls in the cen- 
ter, three service clubs for enlisted 
men on the post, three clubs for 
officers, and in near-by towns half 
a dozen service clubs; and in one 
or several of these places there is 
a dance every night. The bands, 
ranging from five to a dozen pieces, 
depending on the size of the dance, 
play at these affairs. 

Band personnel is augmented by 
just plain soldiers handy with a 
trumpet or a saxophone. Sergt. Sid 
Feller, former trumpet player in 
Jack Teagarden’s orchestra and a 
graduate of the Juilliard School of 
Music, leads one of these dance 
bands. Other leaders are Corp. 
Jack Skiles, guitar player who was 
with Fred Waring for three years, 
Sergt. Emil Mazane, trombone 
player with Charlie Agnew’s or- 
chestra, and a dozen others. Per- 
sonnel in the orchestra includes 
such players as Charles Ginsberg, 
violinist of St. Louis, and Pvt. 
Matthew Tworek, soloist with the 
Buffalo Symphony. The chorus has 
in it such men as Pvt. Morris J. 
Butler, three years a member of the 
Yale Glee Club. 

Gen. Scott, not too modestly, says 
“Of course we've got the best—the 
best soldiers on the earth, and the 
best equipment, and that includes 
singers, too.” 

Since Gen. Scott came back to 
the center and took over, and since 
these musical activities among en- 
listed men have been coordinated— 
and the task includes informal va- 
riety concerts by and for enlisted 
men in their battalion recreation 
halls—the rate of absence without 
leave has dropped to the lowest in 
the entire Army; and along with it 
has also dropped the venereal in- 
fection rate, also the lowest in the 
Army. Five months ago the Gen- 
eral Court Martial which has jur- 
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isdiction over desertions and other 
major offenses, spent an average 
of two days a week trying cases. 
The court has not met since mid- 
December—and this is written in 
early February. 
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Opera Company Offers ‘Lucia 
—Peabody Performances 
Bring Recitalists 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 1.—The 
Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, Francesco Pelosi, manager, 
with Giuseppe Bamboschek, con- 
ductor, presented ‘Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor’ on Jan. 20 at the Lyric as 
the last of the series of local per- 
formances under the management of 
the Bonney Concert Bureau. En- 
couraged by the reception of this in- 
itial series, the company announces 
a series of four operas in the 1943- 
44 season scheduled for Nov. 5 and 
26, Dec. 17 and Jan. 21. 

The Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany, Sylvan Levin, artistic direc- 
tor, and the National Symphony ap- 
peared two evenings at the Lyric 
Theatre on Jan. 8 and 9 presenting 
a briskly moving performance of 
Johann Strauss’s ‘The Bat’ and a 
refined delivery of Mozart’s ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’. Sylvan Levin 
conducted effectively. The casts in- 
cluded Howard Vanderburg, Mar- 
garet Spencer, Juanita Carter, Syl- 
Via Morgan, Emma Beldan, John 
Hamill, Hamilton Benz and others, 
all of whom sang in understandable 


English. 


‘EUGENE ONEGIN’ GIVEN 
BY KACHOUK SINGERS 


Russian Company Offers Concert 
Version of Tchaikovsky 
Opera 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugene Onegin’, 
given in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 27, was the third in a 
series of Russian operas being pre- 
sented in concert form by Michel 
Kachouk’s Russian Opera Company. 
‘Eugene Onegin’ has had stage per- 
formances in America, notably at the 
Metropolitan, but it never was a popu- 
lar success and thus remains enough 
of a novelty in this country to make a 

concert revival interesting. 

There is nothing particularly dis- 
tinctive about the opera, either as 
opera or as an example of Tchaikov- 
sky’s creative genius. There is a 
melodic reticence here which is in 
sharp contrast to the composer’s or- 
chestral and other instrumental works, 
and even his songs. To be sure, there 
is much facile melodic writing, but it 
is not of the “tuneful”, nakedly senti- 





Halmans Management Adds 
Ida Krehm to List 


Ida Krehm, American pianist, who 
has concertized etxensively through- 
out this country and Canada, is the 
newest addition 
to Concert 
Manage- 
ment Ray Hal- 
mans’s list of 
attractions. Not 
only has Miss 
Krehm been 
heard in a New 
York Town 
Hall recital this 
season but her 
busy tour took 
her from Can- 
ada, where she 





appeared with 
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MacMillan and 
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Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas and Texas, 
playing both in recitals and with or- 
chestras. 
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mental variety which one expects from 
Tchaikovsky. This probably accounts 
for the fact that almost no fragments 
of the opera have come over into con- 
cert literature except, of course, the 
famous and justly popular Waltz. 
The performance was as satisfac- 
tory as such concert presentations of 
opera are likely to be. Maria Maxi- 
movitch distinguished herself in the 
arduous role of Tatania. Zinaida Al- 
vers and George Cehanovsky were 
pleasant-voiced as Olga and Eugene 
Onegin, respectively. Others in_the 
cast were Valentina Valentinova, Ylia 
Tamarin, Vladimir Elin, Boris Voro- 
novsky and Joseph Kallini. Ivan Ba- 
silevsky, the mubpical director, and 
Aaron Pressman played the orchestral 
score on two pianos. Zinovy Kogan 
was the chorus master and Victor An- 
doga the artistic adviser. E. 





Accounting Made of Will of the 
Late Giulio Gatti-Casazza 


According to an accounting made 
recently in the Surrogate’s Court of 
New York by the Fifth Avenue Bank 
as ancillary executor, Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, general director of the 
Metropolitan Opera for over twenty- 
five years, left a gross estate of $266,- 
735. In his will, drawn a week after 
the death of his second wife, the for- 
mer Rosina Galli, solo dancer and 
ballet mistress of the Metropolitan 
he made his brother, Giuseppe, his sole 
heir though directing him to make 
generous gifts for welfare purposes in 
Ferrara and to the Verdi Home for 
Musicians in Milan. Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza died in his native town of Fer- 
rara, Italy, on Sept. 2, 1940. 





Garbousova Receives First Papers 


After waiting nearly two years Raya 
Garbousova, ‘cellist, received her first 
citizenship papers on Feb. 4. Madame 
Garbousova will become a full-fledged 
American citizen in three years. 
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GLENN AND SZIGETI 


Two Violinists Appear with 
Cleveland Orchestra— 
End Two Week Tour 


CLEVELAND, March 1.—The season's 
fourteenth pair of symphony concerts 
heard in Severance Hall on Jan. 28 
and 30 presented the first appearance 
with the Cleveland Orchestra of Car- 
roll Glenn as soloist in the Sibelius 
Violin Concerto in D Minor. Miss 
Glenn has been heard twice with the 
Summer Orchestra but this was her 
first appearance in the symphony 
series. Her purposeful performance 
of the difficult Sibelius work which 
revealed her well developed interpre- 
tative perceptions was warmly ap- 
plauded. In spite of an injury to his 
wrist at concert time Dr. Rodzinski 
lead his forces in the Haydn Symph- 
ony in G No. 88; Debussy’s ‘La Mer’; 
and Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’. 

According to its touring schedule 
the orchestra fulfilled its obligations 


ASSIST RODZINSKI 


to the local managers and audiences 
in twelve eastern cities during the 
first two weeks in February. This 
reflects the resourcefulness and the 
determination of the manager, Carl J. 
Vosburgh, who resolved somehow to 
transport his ninety men and Alice 
Chalifoux, harpist, to Niagara Falls, 
Jamestown, Saratoga Springs, and 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Northampton and 
Springfield, Mass.; Bridgeport and 
Hartford, Conn.; Jersey City, N. J.; 
and Scranton, Williamsport, and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph Szigeti was soloist on Feb. 
18 and 20 giving a brilliant perform- 
ance of the Beethoven Concerto for 
Violin. The program opened with the 
Overture to ‘Egmont’ by Beethoven, 
and closed with the second perform- 
ance here of the Shostakovich Sym- 
phony No. 5 which was introduced 
last season by Dr. Rodzinski. 

Dr. Rodzinski’s choice for the six- 
teenth program in the symphony ser- 
ies included the first performance here 
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Aaron Copland’s ballet suite, ‘Billy 
the Kid’. C.P.E. Bach’s Concerto in 
D for Stringed Instruments, arranged 
by Maximilian Steinberg, preceded the 
Copland work. A splendid perform- 
ance of the perennial favorite, Tchai- 
kowsky’s Fifth Symphony, closed the 
program. The fine playing of trumpe- 
ter, Louis Davidson, in the Copland 
work, and of Philip Farkas, first horn, 
in the symphony was rewarded with 
warm applause. 

The Sunday Twilight Concerts un- 
der Dr. Ringwall continue on their 
highly successful course. On Jan. 31 
a Mozart program included, the Over- 
ture to ‘The Magic Flute’; the first 
two movements of the G Minor Sym- 
phony ; the Romanza and Rondo from 
‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’; the suite 
from the ballet ‘Les Petits Riens’; the 
first movement from the Quintet in 
G Minor (K.516). 

On Feb. 21 the program presented 
music by Weber, Mendelssohn, Bizet, 
Dukas, and Borodin. On Feb. 28, Gus- 
tav Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s Suite’ for string 
orchestra, and the Forlane from Ra- 
vel’s ‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’ were 
heard with familiar selections by Bee- 
thoven, Berlioz, Grofe, and Ponchi- 
elli. Dr. Ringwall also conducted a 
special concert for members of Parent 
Teachers Associations, which was 
given in Severance Hall, on Feb. 1. 

The Cleveland Philharmonic gave a 
benefit concert for the Fighting 
French on Feb. 6 in Town Hall. Su- 
zanne de Mougeot Oakley, eleven-year- 
old pianist, was soloist in the Mendels- 
sohn D Minor Concerto. F. Karl 
Grossman conducted his ensemble of 
young musicians in a program of 
French music. Witma HUvuNING 


SINGERS DOMINATE 
CLEVELAND EVENTS 


Anne Brown and Paul Robe- 
son Give Recitals—Cham- 
ber Music Attracts 


CLEVELAND, March 1.—Mrs. Emil 
Brudno presented Anne Brown, Negro 
soprano, in the Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church auditorium on Jan. 24. The 
program included works by Bach, 
Handel, Schubert, Falla, Strauss, 
Rachmaninoff, Howard Brockway, 
Randall Thompson, Roger Quilter, 
John Alden Carpenter, and Gershwin. 
Two Spirituals, ‘Stan’ Still Jordan’, 
arranged by Burleigh, and ‘On Ma 
Journey’, arranged by Ed Boatner, 
which Miss Brown repeated had a 
distinct appeal. The accompaniments 
were artistically played by Eugene 
Helmer. 

The third and final concert in the 
Sunday afternoon series by the Roth 
String Quartet was given in Wade 
Park Manor on Jan. 31. The ap- 
proval of the expert performance of 
the Mozart Quartet in D, (K. 499); 
the first Quartet by Shostakovich ; and 
the American Quartet by Dvorak, op. 
96, prompted the announcement by 
Mrs. Brudno of her plans to present 
the ensemble next season. 

An occasion of great interest was 
the appearance of Paul Robeson on 
the Civic Concert Association Series 
in Public Music Hall under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Brudno. Mr. Robeson’s 
program demonstrated the variety of 
his interpretative gifts and the ex- 
tent of his magnificent voice. Law- 
rence Brown was accompanist. <A 
young pianist, William Schatzkamer 
contributed two groups of solos and 
several encores. 

The Sergei Rachmaninoff recital 
scheduled for Feb. 7 was canceled be- 
cause of his illness. 

The -second in the series of three 
chamber music concerts arranged by 
the Artists Committee for Allied Vic- 
tory was given in Willard Clapp Hall 


at the Cleveland Institute of Music on 
Feb. 23. The Beethoven Piano Quartet 
in E flat, Op. 16, was played by 
Felix Eyle, violin; Fred Rosenberg, 
viola; David Greenbaum, ‘cello; and 
Arthur Loesser, piano. Due to the 
illness of Tossy Spivakovsky and 
Louis Krasner, the Beethoven Quartet 
in F Minor, Op. 95, was played by 
substituting colleagues, Paul Gersh- 
man and Jeno Antal, with William 
Lincer, viola; and Leonard Rose, 
‘cello. The tuneful and fascinating 
Schubert Piano Trio in B Flat was 
given a_ splendid performance by 
Messrs. Gershman, Rose, and Loesser. 
The artists donated their services. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
was presented by Sol Heller in Public 
Music Hall, on Feb. 13 and 14. The 
ballets featured were, The Snow 
Maiden, Scheherazade, Beau Danube, 
Chopin Concerto, Rodeo (two per- 
formances), The Magic Swan, The 
Elves, The Afternoon of a Faun, and 
Gaite Parisienne. 

Outstanding local artists have ap- 
peared in the recent musical events 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art. A 
viola and piano recital was given on 
Feb. 19 by Milton Thomas and Leon 
Machan. The annual concert given 
at the Museum by the Fortnightly 
Musical Club featured Charlotte De- 
Muth Williams, violinist, and Mary 
U. Bennett, pianist, and Ruth Porter, 
contralto. 

Albert Riemenschneider, director of 
the Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of 
Music, contributed the monthly organ 
recitals by members of the Northern 
Ohio Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, on Feb. 3. Walter 
Blodgett, curator of musical arts at 
the Museum, gave the usual Sunday 
Twilight Organ Recitals in the Gar- 
den Court. 

WitmMaA HUNING. 





CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
APPEARS IN SCRANTON 


Transportation Difficulties Delay 
Rodzinski Concert—Harpist 
Fills In 


ScRANTON, Pa., March 5. — A 
Scranton audience of 2,000 awaited the 
appearance of the Cleveland Orchestra 
and Dr. Artur Rodzinski for more 
than an hour on Feb. 11. The delay 
was caused by transportation difficul- 
ties. Meanwhile, Alice Chalifoux, solo 
harpist of the orchestra, who had ar- 
rived earlier in’ the day, brought her 
instrument out to the stage apron and 
played selections by Debussy and Sal- 
zedo, winning much applause. 

When the curtain was raised the 
audience turned easily from restless- 
ness to enthusiasm, and gave the con- 
ductor and his players a cordial wel- 
come. The program included a ‘Suite 
for Strings’ by Giuseppe Scarlatti, 
arranged by Harold Byrns, Debussy’s 
‘La Mer’ and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Scheherazade’. Outsanding were Dr. 
Rodzinski’s admirable conducting, and 
the violin work of the concertmaster. 
Rudolph Ringwall, in ‘Scheherazade’. 

D.E.J. 
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HONOR GERSHWIN 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Symphony and Opera Groups 
Sponsor Fete—Anderson 
Makes Debut 

San Francisco, March 5.—The 
San Francisco Symphony and Opera 
Associations each netted about $7,000 
as the result of their joint sponsor- 
ship of a Gershwin Fete directed by 
Paul Whiteman in the Civic Auditori- 
um on Feb. 20. There was not a va- 
cant seat nor empty foot space with- 
in the vast auditorium, and a block 
away some 1,600 persons sat in the 
War Memorial Opera House to listen 
to the program which was wired into 
the Opera House especially for the 
overflow audience which heard the 
program as given in the Auditorium 
and had a sort of olio all its own when 
Mr. Whiteman, Bing Crosby, Dinah 
Shore, Edward Robinson, Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, the King’s Henchmen and 
the Gilbert Allen Choir (from the 
Hall Johnson Chorus) made personal 
appearances and gave encores after 
the main show. 

Paul Whiteman’s Band plus the San 
Francisco Symphony, played Felix 
Mills’s background music to the 
Gershwin Eulogy by Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, effectively read by Edward G. 
Robinson; a Medley of Gershwin 
tunes featuring the fine saxophone 
choir of the Whiteman Band; ‘Ameri- 
can in Paris’; and, with the pianist, 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, the ‘Rhapsody 
in Blue’ and Concerto in F. Also 
excerpts from ‘Lady Be Good’, and 
‘Porgy and Bess’ were heard. 

Marian Anderson made her first ap- 
pearance on the Art Commission series 
in the Civic Auditorium as_ soloist 
with the San Francisco Symphony 
under Pierre Monteux recently. She 
sang Handel’s ‘Ombra Mai Fu’ from 
‘Xerxes’; ‘O Don Fatale’ from ‘Don 
Carlos’; three Brahms songs (‘Dein 
Blaues Auge’, ‘Immer Leiser Wird 
Mein Schlummer’ and ‘Der Schmied’, 
which had to be repeated) ; ‘Pleurez, 
Mes Yeux’ from ‘Le Cid’ with orches- 
tra. Negro Spirituals and ‘Ave Ma- 
ria’ (as only this contralto can sing 
it) were given as encores with piano 
accompaniments by Franz Rupp. 





Kohs Leads Own Concerto 


On this occasion Corporal Ellis 
Kohs conducted his own Concerto for 
Orchestra, a work of merit and prom- 
ise, which had its premiere at the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary 
Music Festival in Berkeley last Sum- 
mer. 

Mr. Monteux’s contribution to the 
program was the ‘Roman Carnival’ 
Overture of Berlioz and the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff ‘Scheherezade’ in addition 
to the superb accompaniments he con- 
ducted for Miss Anderson. The con- 
certmaster, Naoum Blinder, won re- 
cognition for his solo work in the 
Kohs and Rimsky-Korsakoff scores. 

Regular symphony concerts of the 
Opera House subscription series for 
February included one featuring José 
Iturbi as conductor-composer, and his 
sister, Amparo, as piano soloist; and 
one directed by Mr. Monteux intro- 
ducing the new Jacobi ‘Ode’ and fea- 
turing the Mahler Symphonv No. 2. 
Also on his program were beautiful 
readings of Ravel’s ‘‘Daphnis and 
Chloe’ Suite No. 2 and the Tragic 
Overture by Brahms. 

In her first solo appearance here 
Miss Iturbi proved a virtuosa of no 
mean ability but lacked the finesse 
which José demonstrates as pianist 
but not as conductor. His choice of 


Mussorgsky and Shostakovich works 
(the latter’s fifth symphony) was an 
unhappy one for an artist of his tem- 
perament. 


The novel ‘Espanharlem’ 
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by Reddick was more successfully pre- 
sented. Amparo was heard in José’s 
Fantasy for Piano and Orchestra and 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy. 

The symphony also co-starred with 
the Ballet Theater in a series of eight 
performances given to SRO audiences 
in the Opera House. Because the 
repertoire was fresh and new and the 
dancers not so familiar as to be taken 
for granted, the Ballet Theater season 
had many refreshing aspects. 

For the San Francisco engagement 


the Ballet Theater offered ‘Swan 
Lake’, ‘Pillar of Fire’, ‘Bluebeard’, 
‘Lilac Garden’, ‘Petruchka’ (with 


Stravinsky conducting the first per- 
formance—the best yet seen and heard 
in our Opera House); ‘Pas de Qua- 
tre’, ‘Princess Aurora’, ‘Aleko’, ‘Gala 
Performance’, ‘La Boutique Fantas- 
tique’, ‘Giselle’, ‘Three Virgins and 
a Devil’, ‘Helen of Troy’, ‘Romantic 
Age’, ‘Naughty Lisette’, ‘Les Sylphi- 
des’, ‘Russian Soldier’, ‘Peter the 
Wolf’. Maryory M. FISHER 





SINGERS DOMINATE 
GOLDEN GATE FARE 





Giannini and Hayes Lead in Re- 
citals—Budapest String 
Quartet Appears 


SAN Francisco, March 5.—Three 
concert events in February were of 
particular worth: the programs by 
Dusolina Giannini, Roland Hayes and 
the Budapest String Quartet. 

The Quartet was an unexpected 
treat, being presented on short notice 
in this city by courtesy of Mills Col- 


lege in the home of Mrs. Marcus 
Koshland. It played quartets by 
Beethoven, Ravel and Brahms, with 


the perfection for which the group is 
noted. 

Mme. Giannini came under Opera 
Association auspices, singing in the 
Curran Theater with Harry Kaufman 
at the piano. She was in superb voice 
despite the rigors of war time travel 
‘which delayed her arrival twenty- 
four hours. Her choice of songs was 
no less distinguished than her singing. 

Roland Hayes sang in the Veterans’ 
Auditorium for the benefit of a Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. He 
was in fine voice and sang with that 
humility and devotion which always 
characterize his singing. He was ac- 
companied by Reginald Boardman. 

Also in the superior classification 
was the joint Opera House concert by 
Richard Crooks and William Prim- 
rose, violist. The tenor gave a much 
finer program and was in better voice 
than when last heard here, and Mr. 
Primrose won friends for his instru- 
ment as well as for himself by his 
superb playing. Frederick Schau- 
wecker was their excellent accompan- 
ist. 

George Chavchavadze, playing in the 
Veterans Auditorium under the man- 
agement of Alice Seckels, proved an 
uncommonly fine pianist whose playing 
has both poetry and brilliance. The 
Trapp Family Singers were cordially 
received by a Curran Theater audi- 
ence. 

Mischa Elman gave a violin recital 
at the Opera House on Valentine’s 
Day on the Opera Association’s series. 
Major works by Tartini, Grieg, Men- 
delssohn and Bach, plus lesser works, 
were heard. Leopold Mittman hurdled 
all problems confronting the accom- 
panist. 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff Play 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff proved 
the best duo-pianists heard here in re- 
cent years when they played in the 
Curran Theater on the Opera Asso- 
ciation’s Sunday afternoon series. 
Other recitalists of the month were 
Carl Fuerstner and Felix Khuner in 
piano and violin sonatas; and John 
Laurence of the U.S.N., baritone, ac- 
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FOR THE BENEFIT OF CANADA'S WOUNDED 


En Route to Truro, N. S., Where She Appeared Before the Community Concert 

Association, Mildred Dilling (Center) Detoured to Play in Each of Eight Wards in a 

Military Hospital Somewhere in the Maritime Provinces. With Miss Dilling (Left 

to Right) Are Captain Campbell, Head of the Y. M. C. A.; Colonel Wood, Chief 

of Staff of the Hospital; Matron Thomas, in Charge of the Nursing Sisters; and 
Beatrice Patterson, Representative of Community Concert Service 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, now on an 
extensive tour of the United States and 
Canada, is interspersing her concerts 
with frequent performances for our 
soldiers and sailors as a volunteer for 


Dy 


U.S.0O. Camp Shows and for the 
Army and R.A.F. in Canada. 

Her tour continues in Ohio, Illinois, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Montana, Colorado, 
Alabama, Louisiana and other states. 
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companied by Sgt. John Nicholls of 
the U. S. Army. 

The San Francisco Ballet Guild in- 
augurated a series of tea time perform- 
ances in the Palace Hotel Garden 
Court on Feb. 18. The series began 
with divertissements, ‘Sonata Pathe- 
tique’ especially created by Wil- 
lem Christensen for this occasion and 
danced effectively by Ruby Asquith 
and Frank Marasco assisted by Onna 
White, Louis Treadwell and a small 
ensemble; and ‘In Old Vienna’. A 
small orchestra was directed by Reina 
Schivo who also officiated as solo 
pianist for the Beethoven Sonata. The 
tea programs are to continue on a 
weekly basis. 

‘A Night in Havana’ at the Com- 
munity Playhouse presented by and 
featuring Julian Oliver, tenor, also 
introduced the charming dancer Inesi- 
ta and a dance team called Tavo and 
Esperanza, plus the singer, Consuelo 
Gonzales. Maryory M. FISHER 





Grosbayne Gives Course on Music 
of South America 

BrooKtyn, March 5.—A course on 
the music of South America has just 
been completed at Brooklyn College 
by Benjamin Grosbayne. Mr. Gros- 
bayne has prepared an outline with 
some 2,500 references in English, 
French, German, Spanish and Portu- 
guese with lists of works of more than 
twenty countries. 
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Arrau Makes Debut as_ Soloist 
under Mitropoulos—Ayres 
Also Heard 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 5.—A 


memorable evening of music at the 
city auditorium on Feb, 24 gave Birm- 
ingham two new favorites with the 
performance of the Beethoven Concer- 
to No. 4 in G by Claudio Arrau, mak- 
ing his local debut as piano soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony, and 
the superb playing of the violin pas- 
sages of the ‘Meditation’ from ‘Thais’ 
by the concertmaster, Harold Ayres. 


Already established in the affections 
of music lovers here, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, conductor, received an ovation 
from the audience of more than 4,500 
when he came to the podium. He 
added to the concert encores ranging 
from a new arrangement of ‘Anchors 
Aweigh’ to the ‘Thais’, ‘Meditation’ 
and ‘Sailor’s Dance’ from. Gliére’s 
‘Red Poppy Ballet’. 

The program also listed the Over- 
ture to Gluck’s opera, ‘Alceste’, Men- 
delssohn’s Fourth Symphony in A 
(‘Italian’), the Prelude to Wagner's 
‘Die Meistersinger’, and the charming 
‘Gymnopedies’ by Satie-Debussy. 


L. Mm. GC 
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NEW MUSIC: 


NEW SONGS FROM DITSON 
BY NORDOFF AND OTHERS 


MONG the new songs recently 

published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company (Theodore Presser Co., dis- 
tributor) is one by Paul Nordoff en- 
titled ‘White Nocturne’, a setting of 
a text by Conrad Aiken. This is an 
imaginative art song of characteristic 
individuality and genuine distinction, 
melodically unusual and harmonically 
colorful, creating a tangible poetic 
mood. It is written for medium voice, 
the compass being confined to one 
octave, from E to E. 

Robert MacGimsey’ has made a 
song of Don Blanding’s poem, ‘I Am 
a Vagabond’ and a properly swagger- 
ing man’s song it is, with an ener- 
getic rhythmic drive and a _ boldly 
chordal accompaniment that effectu- 
ally bolsters the robust and whole- 
somely swinging voice part. And a 
third song novelty from the same 
house is a setting by Garth Edmund- 
son of ‘Take, O Take Those Lips 
Away’ from Shakespeare’s ‘Measure 
for Measure’. This is a gently melan- 
choly little song with an eloquent 
melodic line and an appropriately 
simple accompaniment, for voice of 
medium range. 


NEW VERSION OF FRENCH SONG 
AND A GALAXY EASTER ANTHEM 


EFTLY harmonized and arranged 

by Gustave Ferrari, the old 
French folksong, ‘Allons gay, gaye- 
ment, ma mignonne’ is published by 
the Galaxy Music Corporation with an 
appropriate English version of the 
original text in French orthography 
of another day. ‘Come, Let Us Away’ 
is the English sub-title given for this 
charming and musically naive six- 
teenth century French song, which 
has been harmonized with the most 
sympathetic understanding of its deli- 
cate flavor and the shrewdest imagin- 
able sense of the fitness of things. It 
is issued for a medium or low voice, 
the short compass extending from the 
D below the staff to the E flat of the 
top space. 

A new Easter anthem by Claude 
Means, ‘Let All the Multitudes of 
Light,’ with text by Canon F. B. 
MacNutt, also just published by ‘Gal- 
axy, sounds a stirringly triumphant 
note throughout its main section, while 
a lovely Andante episode affords the 
contrast that makes the paean of praise 
of the first part drive on all the more 
strikingly on its recurrence to a ring- 
ing finale. The writing for mixed 
voices in four parts is gratifyingly 
straightforward and smooth. The per- 
formance-time is given as three-and- 
a-half minutes. 


THE FIRST SONG IS PUBLISHED 
IN SERIES BY BLIND ARTISTS 


Fay nh SMITH is the composer of 
the music and the author of the 
words of ‘When Some Day You Come 
Home Again’, a little song of tender 
charm and melodic appeal published 
by the Fenner Publications of Los 
Angeles. The composer is a member 
of the Blind Artists’ Guild of Los 


New Songs and Choral Transcriptions Issued 














Robert MacGimsey Paul Nordoft 


Angeles, and this is the first in a 
projected series of songs by the pro- 
fessional musicians constituting that 
group to be brought out by the Fen- 
ner house. As such it is an eloquent 
augury of the standard of the musical 
material and compositional workman- 
ship to be disclosed as the series pro- 
gresses. 


BACH AND BRAHMS CHORALES 
FOR GROUPS OF FOUR PIANISTS 


eS piano players, es- 
pecially the groups of four apply- 
ing themselves to two pianos, have 
reason to be grateful to Schroeder & 
Gunther for new material of soul- 
satisfying musical import for their 
medium that this firm has just pub- 
lished. A set of Ten Bach Chorales 
is issued in one volume, while two 
Brahms chorales are brought out in- 
dividually, the arrangements being the 
work of H. Maxwell Ohley, with 
Harry Watts acting as editor. 

In every instance the chorale is pre- 
sented simply and straightforwardly, 
without any undue embellishment, and, 
consequently, all are kept to their 
original length. The arrangements are 
tastefully made and the material offers 
deep musical enjoyment to the “two 
pianos, eight hands” groups. Apart 
from every other consideration, it 
provides excellent examples for purely 
reading purposes. 


FAVORITE KREISLER PIECES 
ARRANGED FOR TWO PIANOS 
eee: stimulus to the pur- 

suit of two-piano playing on the 
part of students is provided by the ar- 
rangements made by Cecily Lambert 
of two Fritz Kreisler’s compositions, 
‘The Old Refrain’ and ‘Sch6n Ros- 
marin’. They are published by Charles 
Foley in the piano Students’ Editions 
of Kreisler Favorites. 

In both cases the arrangement is 
kept well within the powers of the 
intermediate piano student, and then 
the character of the music in both of 
these graceful examples of Mr. Kreis- 
ler’s creative imagination and skill in 
expressing it is such as to enlist an 
immediate sympathetic response on the 
part of players of any age whatever. 
The original flavor of the music is 
kept intact, the Viennese wistfulness of 
‘The Old Refrain’ and the lilting charm 
of its companion piece, and it will 
occasion great surprise if these ar- 
rangements do not find their way into 
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the repertoire of the professional duo- 
pianists for encore purposes, at least, 
and thus offer an additional incite- 
ment to students to play them. 


SONGS OF FREEDOM 
FOR GENERAL SINGING 

N recognition of the need to have 

patriotic songs available in some 
especially convenient form in these 
times the Theodore Presser Company 
has published ‘Songs of Freedom’, as 
compiled by Rob Roy Peery, in a 
small, readily usable format for 
schools, clubs, homes, service gather- 
ings and community singing groups. 

In this little book are assembled, 
along with ‘My Country, “Tis of 
Thee’, ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
and ‘America the Beautiful’, sev- 
eral of the patriotic songs born of the 
present war, such as ‘Give Us the 
Tools’ by William Dichmont, ‘V for 
Victory’ by Robert Elmore and Robert 
B. Reed’, ‘The Call of America’ by 
H. Alexander Matthews, ‘Come On, 
America’ by Kenneth M. Murchison, 
‘America, My Home’ by Alfred Wool- 
er and ‘Torch of Freedom’ by P. Lin- 
coln Mitchell. 

Sousa’s unfailingly blood-stirring 
‘Stars and Stripes Forever’ worthily 
leads off, while among the less famil- 
iar numbers that follow later are 
‘Morning Star of Liberty’ by Fred- 
erick W. Vanderpool, and ‘Our Flag 
Is Passing By’ by H. P. Hopkins, 
besides others of earlier issue. 


PURCELL MUSIC FOR STRINGS; 
“TOWER MUSIC” FOR BRASSES 


USIC flavorsome with the flavor 
of wine of rare vintages is to be 
found in recent additions to the String 
Orchestra Series published by Music 
Press, Inc. and specifically in a suite 
drawn from the music Henry Purcell 
wrote for Congreve’s ‘The Double 
Dealer’ and his overture to ‘The Rival 
Sisters’, a play now long forgotten. 
The suite consists of an overture, a 
minuet, a hornpipe, an air, another 
minuet, a second lovely air, and then 
a third air, this one of a very viva- 
cious nature. The scoring is for first 
and second violin, viola, bass and piano 
harpsicord, and the same scoring ob- 
tains, with the addition of a cello part 
in the fine Overture to ‘The Rival 
Sisters’, generally conceded to be 
probably the best of Purcell’s over- 
tures. In both instances the original 
text has been faithfully followed by 
the editor, Paul Stassevitch. And in 
both cases the keyboard realization 
has been made by Ernst Victor Wolff. 
No formidable technical difficulties are 
presented by either work. 

Then by way of seeking out orig: 
nal music for wind instruments Music 
Press offers an excellent example of 
what was called “tower music” in the 
17th century, the music used by groups 
of brass players engaged by munici- 
palities to play twice daily from the 
City Hall tower. This is a Sonata No. 
1 by Johanno Pezel, who was a city 
musician in Leipzig in the second half 
of the 17th century. It is a musically 
vital and impressive Adagio for two 
cornets, trombone, baritone and tuba, 
and it is recommended that for the 
most brilliant sonority four players 
be assigned to each part. It has been 
edited by Robert D. King, who has 
specialized in the study of early brass 
music. 

Similarly to be commended for col- 
lege or school use is a set of Five Pre- 
Classical Pieces for three trumpets, or 
cornets, and drums ad lib., compiled 
and edited by Richard Franko Gold- 
man. Two are by Henry Purcell, a 
fanfare and a March transcribed from 
a Suite in C Major for the harpsi- 
chord, the third is a lively little Piece 
by André Philidor, the Elder. first 
published in Paris in the year of Bach’s 
birth, and the remaining two are mum 


cipal marches dating from the 15th 
century though of annoymous author- 
ship, obviously written for use on 
ceremonial occasions in the towns of 
Bavaria and the Rhineland. The music 
of all these pieces is red-blooded and 
stimulating, 

A further recent publication of the 
same firm, one that falls into the 
category of the Contemporary Series, 
is a suite for orchestra form, the music 
that Virgil Thomson wrote for the 
United States Government film, ‘The 
Plow That Broke the Plains’, music 
valid more essentially as a picture 
commentary. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
For Solo Voice: 


‘Sleep, White Love’ and ‘The Bees’ 
Song’, by Norman Peterkin, the first 
a charming and distinctive lullaby 
with text by the Celtic poet Seosamh 
Maccathaoil, and the second a de- 
scriptively accompanied setting of 
whimsical verses by Walter De La 
Mare (London: Oxford. New York: 
C. Fischer). 

‘Rose Aylmer,’ a dignified though 
somewhat austere setting by Roger 
Challis of a poem by Walter Savage 
Landor (Church: Presser). 

‘The Erie Canal’, an arrangement 
of the traditional song of the name by 
Ernest Bacon, provided with an effec- 
tive accompaniment colorfully har- 
monized. For low voice (C. Fischer). 

‘Sue Ann’, words and music by 
Russell Bennett, a pleasing little song 
of a popular nature with an unex- 
pected ending (Chappell). 

Sigmund Romberg Song Album, 
Books 1 and 2. Twenty of the fa- 
vorite songs from the Romberg op- 
erettas conveniently assembled in two 
books containing ten each (Harms). 

‘Sally Brown’, by Robert Coverley, 
words by Herbert J. Brandon, a 
“teashop ditty” in a fresh version of 
a style much in vogue some years ago 
(John Church: Presser). 


For Two Pianos, Four Hands: 


‘Ritual Fire Dance’, from the ballet, 
‘El amor brujo’, by De Falla, tran- 
scribed by Mario Braggiotti with a 
resultant wider range of sonorities and 
greater intensification of climactic ef- 
fects than is possible in the piano solo 
version (London: Chester). 

‘Hora Staccato’, by Dinicu-Heifetz, 
skilfully arranged by Jascha Heifetz 
as a well-balanced and sparklingly 
brilliant version for the two-piano 
medium (C. Fischer). 

‘The Pines’, a poetic and essen- 
tially pianistic composition by H. 
Alexander Matthews effectively ar- 
ranged by the composer for two pianos 
(Ditson: Presser). 


For Harp: 


‘Bach for the Harp’, four pieces by 
J. S. Bach adroitly transcribed by 
Marjorie Tyre. Three are from the 
Well-Tempered Clavichord, the Fugue 
in C Minor, the Prelude in E Fiat 
Minor and the Prelude in D Flat (en- 
harmonically changed from C Sharp 
Major), while the opening one is the 
air, ‘Come Sweet Death’ (Elkan- 
Vogel). 

‘By the Waters of Minnetonka’, by 
Thurlow Lieurance, in a brilliantly 
effective transcription by Marie Mac- 
quarrie (Presser). 


For Tuba: 


‘A Heroic Tale’, by Fred Geib, 
arranged by R. Forst for tuba and 
piano. A well-made arrangement that 
provides tuba players with a grateful 
virtuoso piece (C. Fischer). 

‘The Teddy Bears’ Picnic’, by 
John W. Bratton, a highly amusing 
frolic, as arranged knowingly for tuba 
with piano accompaniment by Douglas 
MacLean (Witmark). 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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and the ‘Capriccio on the Departure 
of a Beloved Brother’. Mr. perkin 
played the celebrated set of variations 
with the utmost élan, and in a per- 
formance essentially planned for the 
piano without reference to the orig- 
inal harpsichord scheme of sonorities 
he utilized the tonal resources of the 
modern instrument exhaustively. 

Some of the tempi adopted were 
faster than is usual and purists could 
cavil at the majestically brilliant ex- 
position of the Quodlibet that precedes 
the final return of the theme, as well 
as at the untraditional treatment of 
some of the embellishments on various 
pages. But as a masterly exhibition 
of sheer pianism and architectural 
lucidity the performance was a most 
impressive feat. The rushed Chro- 
matic Fantasy was somewhat wanting 
in the romantic spirit that is the es- 
sence of its being, but the fugue was 
superbly projected. In imaginative 
charm the pianist’s delineation of the 
six descriptive episodes of the Capric- 
cio was the climactic point of the 
recital. 


Bartlett and Robertson, Duo- 
Pianists 
Town Hall, Feb. 24, evening: 
‘La Julliet’ 
.. Francois Couperin 
Tune for Two Virginals—Giles Farnaby 
Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor, 
trans. by Burmeister............ Bach 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn 


Brahms 
‘The Second Joyful Mystery’ 
eodore Chanler 


Allemande; 


‘Jamaican Rhumba’....Arthur Benjamin 
‘The Poisoned Fountain’..... Arnold Bax 
Scherzo, from ‘Midsummer Night’s 
ream’ ...........Mendelssohn- Philipp 
NE pa Sabine bk oy bacco waTae Grieg 
Etude, ‘Summer Wind’ 
Saint -Saéns-Risler 
EN b cth ude titadsaly ast ecneth aul Chopin 
The English two-piano team, Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson, may al- 


ways be relied upon to offer a program 
of stimulating interest, and for their 
concert as the seventh event of the 
Town Hall Endowment Series they 
had designed one of even greater di- 
versity of style than usual. Par- 
ticularly intriguing among the shorter 
numbers were the Giles Farnaby 
Tune, the earliest example of a duet 
for two keyboard instruments these 
pianists have discovered, the snappily 
rhythmic rhumba by Arthur Ben- 
jamin, which had to be_ repeated, 
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Bartlett and 
Robertson 


James Sykes 


the beautiful, shimmeringly colorful 
‘Poisoned Fountain’ of Bax and the 
Chanler novelty of biblical connota- 
tion, ‘The Second Joyful Mystery’, a 
fluently written fugal piece of a 
quaint atmospheric charm. 

If the performances in general for 
some transient reason fell a bit short 
of the standard established by these 
artists for impeccable synchronization 
and compelling spontaneity and vital- 
ity, their tone was at all times of 
warm and beautiful quality, even 
though not of sufficient variety for the 
Brahms variations. Especially  ef- 
fective among the added numbers 
were the Brahms Waltz in A Flat, 
Milhaud’s ‘Brasileiro’ and _ Bach's 
‘Sheep May Safely Graze’. The au- 
dience was demonstratively apprecia- 
tive. x 


Brailowsky Concludes Chopin Cycle 
The Chopin Preludes, an inexhaus- 
tible mine of pianistic riches, made a 
fitting climax to the Chopin cycle 
which Alexander Brailowsky con- 
cluded with his recital in Town Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 26. Into his 
playing of these tone poems the pianist 
poured a wealth of imagination and 
experience which made them rarely 
eloquent. Especially fine, also, were 
his performances of the Waltzes in E 
Flat, Op. 18, and in A Flat Op. 69, 
No. 1. Mr. Brailowsky was in best 
form throughout the evening, and the 
audience recalled him many times in 
recognition of his achievement in play- 
ing the myriad works of the composer 
with such unflagging affection and en- 
thusiasm. >. 


Claudette Sorel, Pianist 


Claudette Sorel, an eleven-year-old 
French girl now living and studying 
in this country, was heard in recital 
at Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Feb. 27. The program, which opened 
with Bach’s Partita in B Flat, was 
one wisely calculated not to tax her 
present capacities unduly and in her 
playing of it she gave convincing evi- 
dence of being a sincere and diligent 
student, rather obviously imitative for 
the most part but of indisputable mu- 
sical responsiveness, with a tone of 
good quality and clean finger articula- 
tion. 

At the moment she seems to excel 
in pieces of flowing lyrical nature 
rather than in anything requiring bril- 
liance or propulsive rhythmic feeling, 
for which reason the sensitive charm 
and grace with which she played 
Mendelssohn’s Etude in B Flat Minor, 
Op. 104, made it the outstanding fea- 
ture of the recital. The Allegretto of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F, Op. 10, No. 
2, on the other hand, and parts of 


Schumann’s ‘Papillons’ were com- 
pletely misconceived. 
James Sykes, Pianist 
The program of Twentieth Cen- 


tury Piano Music given by James 
Sykes at the Museum of Modern Art 
on the evening of Feb. 26 opened with 
eight of Debussy’s Preludes, which 
served to set off the musical aridity 
of much of the ensuing Sonata by 
Aaron Copland and Suite, Op. 25, by 
Schoenberg, despite its structural 
consistency. After these Scriabin’s 
‘Satanic Poem’, Op. 36, sounded al- 
most Lisztian and Busoni’s Sonatina, 
‘In Diem Nativitatis Christi, 1917’, 








seemed even a_ bit old-fashioned, 
while Bartok’s Improvisations on 
Hungarian Folksongs had stimulating 
vitality. 

Other features were an Etude by 
Oscar Fernandez, Villa-Lobos’s 
Choros No, 5, Fructuoso Vianna’s 
‘Corta-jaca’ and a first performance 
of a Theme and Variations by John 


Verrall. One must pay tribute to the 
noteworthy teat of memorizing such 
a program achieved by the pianist, 


while realizing that the employment 
of more imagination and a less purely 
cerebral approach might have made 
the music more vivid. at 


St. Stephen’s Church Benefit 

A concert for the benefit of St. 
Stephen’s church was given in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 
28, by John Feeney, tenor, and the St. 
Jude Girl Choir. Mr. Feeney, who 
has been heard before in the same 
auditorium, was at his best in Irish 
songs such as Molloy’s ‘The Kerry 
Dance’, and in ‘The Star of the 
County Down’. He also gave a 
pleasant rendition of ‘Wher’er You 
Walk’. The chorus offered excellent 
performances of Mozart’s ‘Ave Verum 
Corpus’ and Herbert’s ‘Sweet Mys- 
tery of Life’ and other works. Most 
of its singing was in two parts, well 
balanced. 


Honor Ecuador at Reception 

The society, “Artes y Ciencias de 
las Americas”, held a musicale and 
tea in honor of the Republic of Ecua- 
dor at the National Arts Club on the 
afternoon of Feb. 28, with Sixto Du- 
ran-Ballen, Consul General of Ecua- 
dor, as guest of honor. A _ musical 
program was given by Augusta Tol- 
lefsen, pianist, who was introduced by 
her husband, Carl Tollefsen, and by 
Lita Loyala, Mexican soprano, who 
sang songs of Ecuador, Mexico and 
Cuba. Bernice Bower, child dancer, 
was also a participant. Musicians of 
North and South America were pres- 
ent. 


Composers Press Gives Concert 

The fourth concert for the benefit 
of the publication fund of the Com- 
posers Press was given in the Haubiel 
Studios on Feb. 17. Taking part were 
the Miaranne Kneisel Quartet con- 
sisting of Miss Kneisel and Dorothy 
DeLay, violins; Betty Yokell, viola, 
and Nellis DeLay, ‘cello; Robert 
Goldsand, Alice Wightman and Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, piano, and 
Grace Leslie, contralto. Composers 
represented included Augusta Tollef- 


sen, Stanley Krebs, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Samuel Barber, James Spen- 
~ Ethel Glen Hier, Donald Tweedy, 
. Mopper, Harold Morris, J. de Me- 
nasce and Charles Haubiel. 

Give Offenbach Works at Hunter 

College 

Under the direction of Vikto. 
Fuchs, two of Offenbach’s one-act op 
erettas, ‘Betrothal by Lanternlight’ 
and ‘Fortunio’s Love Song’ were pre- 
sented in the auditorium of Hunter 
College on the evening of March 5, 
for the benefit of the Student Aid 
Fund. Taking part were Peter Tam- 
bakis, Phyllis Garmel, Alice Markari- 
an, Anita Russell, Anita Phillips, 
Charles H. Brotman, Hilde Flondor, 
Judith Liegner, Kurt Baumann, 
Joseph Frumkin, Jane Riehl, Luba U. 
Kowalska, Miriam Seidenberg, Elinor 
Diamond, Leonarda Minaudo, Rose 
Spreckelsen, Irene Bauer, Elvira Mar- 
kus, Lois Gladstone, Lucille Price and 
Risa Fuchs. Franz Mittler was musi- 
cal director, and Kurt Baumann stage 
director, 
Third Concert Given at Metropolitan 

Museum of Art 

The third of the series of concerts 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
was given on the evening of Feb. 27, 
by Adolf Busch and Chamber Play- 
ers. The program included Haydn's 
symphony, ‘La Passione’; excerpts 
from Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’; Mozart’s Sere- 
nata Notturna No. 6 (K. 239) and 
the same composer’s symphony No. 33, 
in B Flat (K.319). 
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(Continued from page 25) 
like. It is a better overture, in all 
conscience, than many to be found in 
the repertoire of standard curtain- 
raisers. 2 


Stokowski Leads NBC Series 


Leopold Stokowski followed Arturo 
Toscanini as conductor of the NBC 
Symphony, beginning his tenure with 
a program devoted to Gustav Holst’s 
Suite ‘The Planets’, Op. 32, broadcast 
from Studio 8-H, Radio City on Feb. 
14 at 5 o’clock. This score has been 
unduely neglected in recent seasons, 
and Mr. Stokowski and his forces 
seemed determined to make amends by 
giving as stunning a reading of it as 
was possible. The first movement, 
‘Mars, the Bringer of War’, which has 
been played more frequently than the 
other six, made a stirring beginning. 
Each section—Venus, Mercury, Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune re- 
ceived its share of tonal splendor. The 
choir of soprano voices in the final 
movement was superbly blended with 
the orchestra to achieve just the eerie 
effect desired. 

Mr. Stokowski’s second program on 
Feb. 21 presented Stravinsky’s Sym- 
phony in C, written in 1940, Debussy’s 
‘Night in Granada’ as transcribed by 
the conductor; and Ravel’s ‘Daphnis 
and Cloé’ Suite No. 2. The playing 
of the orchestra was again of a high 
caliber, particularly in Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s arrangement of the Debussy 
piano composition. The conductor uti- 
lized his thorough knowledge of or- 
chestral coloring to enhance the ex- 
quisite score. The Stravinsky Sym- 
phony was none too rich in either 
ideas or texture in spite of the efforts 
of both conductor and ensemble. The 
Ravel Suite achieved its expected ef- 
fect. At the close of the program 
Mr. Stokowski and the orchestra paid 
tribute to the French Navy with the 
playing of the ‘Marseilles’. 

Hindemith’s Symphony in E-Flat, 
composed in 1940, and the Love Mu- 
sic from Wagner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
were conducted by Mr. Stokowski on 
Feb. 28. Hindemith’s craftsmanship in 
writing for orchestra offered Mr. Sto- 
kowski the maximum opportunity for 
his predilection: building sonorities 


without destroying the fabric of a 
work. 


There remained however a 


sterility in the music which the per- 
formance could not alleviate. The 
Love Music, which Mr. Stokowski 
has taken from Act 2 and 3 of ‘Tris- 
tan and Isolde’ is familiar and effec- 
tive. The reading on this occasion 
compared favorably with those in the 
past. K. 


Koussevitzky Plays French Music 


Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor. Assisting artists: 
Marcelle Denya, soprano; Jenny 
Tourel, mezzo-soprano; the chorus of 


Sarah Lawrence College, William 
Schuman, director. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 13, afternoon: 

‘Le Cortége Funébre’............ Milhaud 


‘La Demoiselle Elue’ ........... Debussy 

Mmes. Denya and Tourel; the Chorus 

‘Schéhérazade’ Ravel 

Mme. Denya 

‘Daphnis et Chloé,’ Second Suite..Ravel 
Jewel-like playing of the early De- 
bussy work and the Ravel suite were 
the chief rewards of this decidedly not 
run-of-the-mill program. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky and his expert ensemble shine 
in works of this character and there 
was much exquisite shimmer of tone 
and delicacy of nuance. Mme. Denya 
contributed some sincere and stylish 
singing in both her appearances, and 
Mme. Tourel sang her all-too-few 
measures with glowing beauty of voice 
and expertness of musicianship. The 
chorus was not exceptional but dis- 
played freshness of tone quality and 
excellent precision. Milhaud’s work 
has little to recommend it. But the 
‘Daphnis et Chloé’ Suite again came 
to life in a performance that remains 
one of the conductor’s particular spe- 

cialties. - 


Boston Symphony Presents 
Sunday Concert 


A repetition of Debussy’s ‘La 
Damoiselle Elue’ formed the mid- 
point of the Boston Symphony concert 
at Carnegie Hall on Feb. 14; held, 
unusually enough, on a Sunday instead 
of a Thursday evening. Again the 
soloists were Marcelle Denya, so- 
prano, and Jennie Tourel, designated 
on the program as contralto. The 
lovely, sensuous tones, the sense of 
style and the faultless musicianship of 
Mme. Tourel caused one to regret 
that the part of the Narrator was not 
an ampler one. Flanking the Debussy 
cantata were two war horses of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s Mozart’s Symphony 
in C (K. 338) and the Second of 
Sibelius. The Boston conductor’s 
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Marcelle Denya 


Jenny Tourel 


Mozart is not always proof against 
criticism, but this symphony is one of 
his happiest accomplishments and the 
finale, in particular, was memorable 
for its distinction and volatile grace. 
As for the Sibelius masterpiece, great 
for all its familiarity and hard use, 
it has probably no other interpreter of 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s stature. 
F. P. 


Lawrence and Schorr Heard with 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy, conducting. Assisting Art- 
ists: Marjorie Lawrence, soprano, 


and Friedrich Schorr, baritone. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 16, evening: 

Overture to ‘Leonore’, No. 3, Op. 72; 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, Op. 67 

Beethoven 

‘Was duftet doch der Flieder’ and 
*‘Wahn! Wahn! iiberall Wahn!’ from 
‘Die Meistersinger’; Ride of the Val- 


kyries; Last Scene from Act III of 
"RIED. WHGMNS iviccccccepecececs Wagner 
This concert, a benefit for the 


Grenfell Association of America, of- 
fered a striking instance of the fact 
that great music does not grow old— 
only listeners and interpreters grow 
old. Mr. Ormandy conducted the ‘Leo- 
nore’ No. 3 Overture and the Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven with such 
devotion, and the orchestra played 
them with such freshness of spirit, 
that one would never have guessed 
that they knew the scores by heart 
from countless previous performances. 
Many little details in the symphony 
came through that have become ob- 
scured in more conventional and 
heavy-handed treatments. 

Mr. Schorr’s Hans Sachs will be a 
treasured memory for all who heard 
it, and his singing of the ‘Meister- 
singer’ excerpts was deeply moving 
for its humanity as well as for its 
tonal beauty. Every phrase seemed a 
part of his being. No less stirring 
was Miss Lawrence’s performance of 
Briinnhilde’s music from the final 
scene of ‘Walkiire’, with Mr. Schorr 
as Wotan. Though some of her top 
tones were hard in quality, her voice 
rang out magnificently, and she, too, 
made the most of Wagner’s music and 
characterization. 


Carroll Glenn Is Soloist with 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy conducting. Assisting artist: 
Carroll Glenn, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 23, evening: 

Chorale Preludes: ‘Schmiicke Dich, O 
liebe Seele’ and ‘Komm, Gott, Schép- 
fer, Heilliger Geist’...Bach-Schénberg 

Concerto in D Major, Op. 61, for vio- 
lin and orchestra............ Beethoven 

Symphony No. 4 in E Minor, Op. 98 

Brahms 


The Beethoven Concerto is a man- 
sized job for any violinist, no matter 
how experienced or how celebrated, 
but Miss Glenn played it with a con- 
centration and earnestness of spirit 
which disarmed criticism of technical 
and interpretative shortcomings. Her 
performance of the slow movement 
was wholly satisfying, eloquent in 
tone and phrase and alive with feeling. 
And in the opening and closing move- 
ments there were stirring passages, 
especially the cadenzas. If there were 
also touches of nervousness and forc- 
ing, these did not prevent her from 
giving a good account of herself. 

No less exciting was Mr. Orman- 
dy’s interpretation of Brahms’s Fourth 





Symphony, a reading which left the 
audience on its toes. Conductor and 
orchestra were one in a superb per- 
formance. The masterly orchestration 
of the Bach chorale preludes arranged 
by Schénberg should serve as an ex- 
ample and a warning to transcribers 
nearer home. They, too, were splen- 
didly played. ‘ 


Barzin Offers Martinu Work 

National Orchestral Association. 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Assisting 
artists: Roman Totenberg, violinist ; 
WQXR Quartet, Roman Totenberg 
and Daniel Guilet, violins, Ralph 
Hersh, viola, and Avron Twerdowsky, 


‘cello. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 15, eve- 
ning : 
Concertante for String Orchestra. Binder 
Adagio for violin (K. 261)........ Mozart 


Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso.... 

Saint -Saéns 
‘String Quartet and Orchestra..Martinu 
‘Hollywood’ Bennett 


Bohuslav Martinu’s work for string 


Cee e eee eee eseeseeeese 


quartet and orchestra, a concerto 
grosso in modern idiom, is superb 
music, and Mr. Barzin should be 


warmly thanked for giving us an op- 
portunity to hear it. Its slow move- 
ment is one of the most moving thre- 
nodies in the contemporary literature. 
What a wealth of imaginative feeling 
this composer has, and how master- 
fully he expresses it! The WQXR 
String Quartet and the orchestra 
wrought well with this intricate but 
always articulate score. 

Mr. Binder’s Concertante is well 
written for strings, but it suffers from 
banal material and it contains a sec- 
tion entitled menuetto, which sounds, 
if anything, less like a minuet than 
the bacchanale from Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Samson and Delilah’. The Bennett 
work, commissioned by the League of 
Composers, and played to commemor- 
ate its twentieth anniversary, proved 
to be as polyglot as its title, ‘Holly- 
wood’. Serious one moment, satirical 
the next, it leaves the listener guess- 
ing. Mr. Totenberg played the Mozart 
work with marked finesse, but he 
should have been showier and even a 
little vulgar in the Saint-Saéns music. 
It deserves such treatment. 


New York Little Symphony Plays 

New York Little Symphony. Joseph 
Barone, conductor. Assisting artists: 
Lukas Foss, piano soloist and guest 
conductor; Merrill Miller, baritone. 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, Feb. 
19, evening : 

Sinfonia No. 3 in C Major..C.P.E. Bach 


‘O del mio dolce ardor’..........++ Gluck 
‘Vision fugitive’ from ‘Hérodiade’...... 
assenet 
O vin, dissipe la tristesse’ from 
SNE Sacecbds<suss040eededes Thomas 
Concerto in G, No. 17.........+0: Moza 
OE. = rere eee Copland 


Interlude from Suite to Shakespeare’s 

‘Tempest’; Allegro Concertante... Foss 
Nothing is more heartening than to 
hear a concert such as this one, in 
which young musicians of great talent 
have the opportunity to appear before 
the public in a friendly atmosphere. 
Mr. Foss is a brilliantly gifted pianist 
as well as a composer, and the Mozart 
Concerto did not suffer from his tak- 
ing a double role as conductor and 
soloist. His music revealed an ad- 
mirably schooled and directed talent 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Joins Colston Leigh 
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Ernest McChesney, concert and ora- 
torio tenor, recently joined the artist 
list of W. Colston Leigh, Inc. Mr. Mc- 
Chesney has ap- 
peared recently as 
soloist in Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Sym- 
' phony with the 
Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, conducted 
by Eugene Or- 
- mandy. 

Mr. McChesney 
has also. been 
heard in the lead- 
" ing male role in 
the Broadway 
production of 
‘Rosalinda’ at the 
44th St. Theatre. 
He sang eight 
performances in February. 

The tenor will be soloist at the an- 
nual Bach Festival in Bethlehem, Pa., 
on May 14 and 15, under the direction 
of Dr. Ifor Jones. He is also fulfilling 
a busy schedule of appearances for 
groups in the armed services. 





Ernest McChesney 





Alois Poranski Fills Engagements 

Alois Poranski, bass of the New 
Opera Company, and pupil of Harry 
H. Voge, recently completed a three- 
week engagement as soloist at Radio 
City Music Hall. He was scheduled to 
appear as Micha in ‘The Bartered 
Bride’, conducted by Carl Bamberger, 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on Feb. 27. 





Caroline Beeson Fry Opens New 
Studio at Chappaqua 

Caroline Beeson Fry, teacher of 
singing, open a new studio at Chap- 
paqua, N. Y., on March 1. She will 
give private and class lessons in sing- 
ing and will conduct a women’s 
choral group of twenty-one members. 
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BOROVSKY GIVES 
ATLANTA RECITAL 


Pianist Makes Local Debut 
at First Concert Under 
War Rules 


ATLANTA, Ga., March 1.—The first 
half of the 1942-43 season came to 
a brilliant finale in the presentation of 
Alexander Borovsky, eminent pianist, 
on Jan. 12, under the auspices of the 
Atlanta Music Club, as an added con- 
cert attraction on the regular Mem- 
bership Series. 

Mr. Borovsky won his audience and 
added a glowing chapter to Atlanta’s 
musical history. It was his premiere 
concert appearance here. It was the 
audience’s first concert under the new 
gas and automobile regulations. And 
further, the audience while on its way 
to the concert was given a surprise 
black-out. A capacity house greeted 
Mr. Borovsky with enthusiasm. 

The program consisted of the Bach- 
Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A Minor ; 
*‘Pastorale’ and Sonata in A by Scar- 
latti; ‘Aria and Crescendo’, W. F. 
Bach; ‘Sonata Appassionata’, Bee- 
thoven ; a Chopin group; ‘Study in G 
Sharp Minor, Scriabine; and several 
items from Mussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at 
An Exhibition’. 

Atlanta’s season so far has been 
quite gala in spite of the wartime 
scene. It started off with a capacity 
house, more than 5,000 for Jeanette 
MacDonald’s recital for the Army 
Emergency Relief Fund. Some $1,500 
was tossed over the foot-lights in bids 
for her auctioned encores. 

Marvin McDonald, manager of the 
All Star Concert Series, has offered 
during these first months of the cur- 
rent season a galaxy of artists in great 
favor with the local patrons, includ- 
ing John Charles Thomas, Charles 
L. Wagner’s production, ‘La ‘Bohéme’ ; 
Jascha Heifetz, and the Ballet The- 
ater, HELEN Knox SPAIN 








Vaughn Pupil Gives Recital 


Ruth Terry, mezzo-soprano of Los 
Angeles, who recently made her Town 
Hall debut in New York, is a pupil 
of Mme. Bertha Vaughn, well known 
teacher on the West Coast. Mme. 
Vaughn, who until three years ago 
was connected with the University of 
Southern California, conducts master 
classes in San Bernardino and Long 
Beach, as well as teaching in Los An- 
geles. She also gives vocal clinics 
for Los Angeles City schools at the 
invitation of Louis W. Curtis, super- 
visor of music in the public schools. 





Orchestra Concerts 
(Continued from page 32) 


which does not yet seem to have 
struck a decisive vein of expression. 
Here is a young man to watch. Mr. 
Miller also distinguished himself in 
performances of vocal power and in- 
terpretative grasp. The orchestra un- 
der Mr. Barone opened the concert 
with a spirited rendition of the Bach 
Sinfonia. The audience was large and 
properly appreciative. S. 





The Juilliard School Gives Concert 
in Memory of Founder 


The Juilliard School of Music staged 
a concert at Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 5 as its annual memorial 
tribute to its founder, Augustus D. 
Juilliard, with the United Hospitals 
Fund as the beneficiary of the pro- 


ceeds. An eminent member of the 
faculty and three outstanding gradu- 
ates of the school along with the 
Juilliard Graduate School Orchestra, 
all under the direction of Albert 
Stoessel, contributed the program, 
which was heard by a large and grati- 
fyingly demonstrative audience. 

Felix Salmond, head of the cello 
department, gave an impressively ripe 
and artistically authoritative reading 
of Bloch’s ‘Schelomo’, which he in- 
vested with all his habitual beauty of 
tone, Mr. Stoessel and his orchestra 
providing wholly admirable co-opera- 
tion in this, as in the other concerted 
works. Muriel Kerr’s performance of 
Beethoven’s piano concerto in G and 
Carroll Glenn’s playing of the Sibelius 
violin concerto were both technically 
and interpretatively of a notably high 
order, while Josephine Antoine, now 
one of the Metropolitan’s coloratura 
sopranos, evoked much applause by 
her skilful singing of two Mozart 
arias, ‘L’Amero Saro Costante’, from 
‘Il Re Pastore’, and ‘Ach ich liebte’, 
from ‘Il Seraglio’. A well integrated 
performance of Beethoven’s Overture 
to the ballet, “The Creatures of Pro- 
metheus’, by the orchestra opened the 
program auspiciously. J 


Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 9) 


Stellman, 
Lu- 


Valkyries were Maxine 
Thelma Votipka, Irene Jessner, 


cielle Browning, Mary Van Kirk, 
Hertha Glaz and Helen Olheim. 
Erich Leinsdorf conducted. N. 


Fourth ‘Nozze di Figaro’ 


The fourth representation of Mo- 
zart’s ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’, on the 
evening of Feb. 27, enlisted a cast 
completely well known to opera gocrs 
except for Gerhard Pechner, who sang 
the role of Bartolo, in capable vocal 
and comic fashion. Also involved in 
the lively proceedings under Bruno 
Walter were Eleanor Steber, Risé 
Stevens, Bidu Sayao, Irra Petina, 
Marita Farell, Ezio Pinza, John 
Brownlee, Alessio De Paolis and 
Louis D’Angelo. 





Frances Ives, soprano, pupil of 
Kathryn Boghetti, has been engaged as 
soloist at the opening concert of the 
Lenten morning musicales on March 
22, at the Hotel Chase, St. Louis, 
given by Mu Phi Epsilon. 
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Music Holds Its Place in Wartime Sweden 


Interest in the Art Remains 
High in War-Girdled Coun- 
try — International Situa- 
tion Prevents Visits of 
Many Outside Artists— 
Home Talent Fills Breach 


By JOHANNES NorrRByY 
Managing Director, 
Concert Society of Stockholm 


STOCKHOLM, Feb. 15 


HE critical times in which 
we live have in no way dimi- 


nished Sweden’s interest in 
music. On the contrary, the re- 
strictions which have been placed 
on so many phases of our daily life 
and the sense of depression we in- 
evitably feel at the suffering and 
misery all about us, have created 
among the Swedes a keener desire 
to seek recreation and relaxation 
in music. 

In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note how people are more 
and more reverting to the music of 
the classics, with their never chang- 
ing wealth of beauty. The ultra- 
experimental compositions—some- 
times characterized as “cerebral”— 
which attracted so much attention 
during the ‘twenties and early 
thirties of this century, seem now 
for the most part to have lost their 
appeal. On the other hand, a more 
just appreciation of our own indi- 
genous musical art is beginning to 
make itself felt; and this, fortu- 
nately, without in any way encour- 
aging an exaggerated chauvin- 
ism. 

The fact that Sweden’s interest 
in music remains unchanged, and 
has even increased in the past three 
years, must not, however, blind us 
to the fact that present-day condi- 
tions have created serious difficul- 
ties for the practice of the art and 
science of music as a whole. 


Choruses Face Difficulties 


During the past twenty years, for 
instance, national choral singing has 


strides in Sweden. 
Choral societies, whose members 
number tens of thousands, have 
sprung up throughout the country, 
and their activities have been offi- 
cially encouraged by means of 


made vast 
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great national song 

festivals. At these gath- 

erings was heard sing- 

ing by mixed choirs, or 

by purely male choirs, 

rendering both sacred 

and secular music. To- 

day, however, Sweden’s 

high state of military 
preparedness, involving 

the conscription of a 

large number of men, 

combined with the in- 

creased cost of travel, 

have temporarily put an 

end to these music festi- 

vals, which are so im- 

portant for the develop- 

ment of a true community spirit. 
The work of the choirs continues, 
however, and with astonishing 
energy; but their activities have 
had to be confined mostly within 
their own local communities. 

The chief mainstays of the 
science and practice of music in 
Sweden are the Royal Opera in 
Stockholm and a number of or- 
chestral institutes spread over the 
whole country. So far as the Opera 
is concerned, conditions today 
might well be described as satisfac- 
tory from an artistic point of view. 
The unusually high quality of 
Swedish singers makes this institu- 
tion independent of foreign talent. 
In this connection it should be re- 
membered that such internationally 
famous stars as Kerstin Thorborg, 
Gertrud Wettergren, Jussi Bjor- 
ling, Karin Branzell, Joel Berg- 
lund, Seth Svanholm, Martin Oh- 
man, Nanny Larsén, and Julia 
Claussen have all been members of 
the Opera repertory company, or, 
indeed, are engaged there today. 
The Opera's orchestra, like all 
other orchestras in Sweden, is re- 
cruited almost exclusively from 
among the ranks of native Swedish 
musicians who usually complete 
their training at the Academy of 
Music in Stockholm. 

The conditions for the various 
orchestral societies in Sweden are, 
however, quite different to those ob- 
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The Royal Opera House 


taining with the Royal Opera. Let 
us look at the difficulties confront- 
ing the biggest of these, the Con- 
cert Society of Stockholm. This 
Society, which was founded in 
1902, is active in many fields and 
produces some seventy symphony 
concerts every year. Before the 
war the Concert Society had estab- 
lished far-reaching connections 
with a number of artists of inter- 
national importance. What this 
meant for the institution as such 
and what a stimulus it gave to the 
musical life in Sweden as a whole 
is not difficult to imagine. 

The program for the 1939-1940 
season, which the Concert Society 
announced in August, 1939, shortly 
before the outbreak of the war, in- 
cluded such guest artists as the 
famous conductors, Bruno Walter 
and Paul Paray, and among the in- 
strumentalists Wilhelm Backhaus, 
Robert Casadesus, Ignaz Friedman, 
Shura Cherkassky, Artur Schnabel, 
Guila Bustabo, Georg Kulen- 
kampff, and Emil Telmanyi. Of 
these, only Friedman, Cherkassky, 
Bustabo and Telmanyi were able 
to fulfill their engagements. Be- 
cause of the war the others were 
unable to visit Stockholm. 

The Concert Society has indeed 
tried during the past three years to 
establish contact with leading ar- 
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in Stockholm 


tists in countries with which com- 
munications are still possible. Dur- 
ing the 1942-1943 season, guests 
are expected from the United 
States, England, France, Russia, 
Holland, Hungary, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Poland, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland, Finland and Germany. 


Local Artists Replace Guests 


To the greatest extent, however, 
we have to rely on our own home- 
grown talent. And it is particu- 
larly encouraging to see how Swed- 
ish musicians during the war have 
been able to maintain the high 
standard of work which has always 
been the Concert Society’s pride. 
Public attendance has fallen off 
very little, which means that the 
great hall of the Concert House is 
almost always filled to capacity. 


One of our greatest difficulties 
has been to keep in touch with 
the musical events in the outside 
world and particularly to obtain 
the scores of new works which have 
been created during the war. This 
has unfortunately prevented us 
from including in the Concert So- 
ciety’s repertory a _ considerable 
number of new compositions, no 
doubt of great musical interest. 
Under the circumstances it is, 
therefore, all the more gratifying to 
observe how rich in quality and how 
abundant is the work of our own 
modern Swedish composers. Be 
fore 1890, Sweden could point to 
only a few artists of real import- 
ance: among them was _ Johan 
Helmich Roman in the Eighteenth 
Century and Franz Berwald in the 
Nineteenth. But from 1890 on- 
wards, Sweden produced. several 
composers whose names richly de- 
serve their international fame 
Hugo Alfvén, Kurt Atterberg, Na 
tanael Berg, Wilhelm Peterson 
Berger, Emil Sjogren, August 
Sdéderman, Ture Rangstrém, Tor 
Aulin and William Stenhamma: 
are foremost among them. Two 
composers who have also aroused 
widespread interest by the ad 
vanced modern tone of their work: 
are Gésta Nystroem and Hildins 
Rosenberg. Among the young men 
Gunnar Ek, Gunnar de Frumeric 
Lars Erik Larsson, Gustaf Paulsor 
and Dag Wiren occupy leading po 
sitions. 
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Upon Receipt of the Lincoln Award from Abraham Lincoln High School "In Recognition 

of His Courageous Championship of Good Will, Tolerance and Minority Rights", Paul 

Robeson Presents to the School His Latest Album of Recordings, ‘Songs of Free Men’. 

Left to Right: Samuel Rosenberg, Chief Justice of the Student Court; Mr. Robeson; 
Dr. Gabriel R. Mason, Principal, and Gloria Madison, Alumna of the Schoo! 





Seymour Ress 
Erica Morini, Violinist, Presents a Prized Heirloom to ‘Keys for 
Victory’. It Is Received by Mrs. Leopold S. Bache, Chairman 








A New Role for Mona Paulee Is Playing the 
Physician's Physician 





Jean Dickenson (Standing, Second from Left) Was a Participant in the Mutual Broadcasting 

System's Gala Radio Show, ‘Bundles for America’. Others Were (Left to Right, Seated) 
Mrs. Wales Latham, National President, ‘Bundles for Britain’; Roland Young, Motion Picture 
Star; Bessie Beattie, Mutual's Woman Commentator; (Standing) Frank Forest, Tenor; 
Harry Halcombe, Radio Executive; Nat Brusiloff; Alois Havrilla and Frances Scott 





ae , Risé Stevens 
nners and Judge of Pittsburgh Art Society's Music Study age -F " ia Visits Her Hus- 
ze Award Contest at the Close of the Contest. Zino § é  ) band, Pfc. Wal- 
ncescatti Was the Judge. Left to Right: Louise Baehr, ter G. Szurovy 
Keesport, First Prize; Milton McDade, Fifth; Ducey Kregec, 

Second; Mr. Francescatti; Paul Friedman, Fourth; Maria Gambarelli About to Take Off on a 
Aaron Kasen, Third Ski Ride at Lake Placid 
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“One of the most gifted 
of our younger violinists” —». y. wea. rune 


[biniam Solovielf 


HER FOURTH TOWN HALL RECITAL 
BROUGHT THE FOLLOWING ENCOMIUMS FROM 
THE NEW YORK TIMES AND HERALD-TRIBUNE: 
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Miss Solovieff 
Gives Town Hall 
Violin Program 


Presents Khatchaturian 
Concerto for First Time, 
and Beethoven Sonata 


By Jerome D. Bohm 


Miriam Solovieff, violinist, in recital in 
Town Hall last night, with Max Lanner at 
the piano in a program consisting of the 
following compositions: 

Sonata, Op. 24, F major Beethoven 
Concerto, D major (first performance in 
America) Khatchaturian 








kov 

Scherzino (first time in America)....Rakov 
Hebrew Melody (first time in America) 

; Feldman 

Bulgarian Rhapsody Vladigeroff 





Once again Miriam Solovieff proved 
that she is one of the most gifted of 
our younger violinists. Her tone. is 
exceptionally large for a player of the 
gentler sex and its texture is luminous 
and sensuous, rarely impaired by 
fuzziness and then only in some meas- 
ures of the arduous fugue of the Bach 
Sonata. Her disclosure of the F 
major Beethoven Sonata was appro- 
priately lyrical and impassioned in the 
end movements; the slow movement 
was set forth with reticent sentiment 
not quite exhaustive of its contents, 
and the Scherzo was rhythmically in- 
cisive, as it should be. 

Miss Solovieff’s solid musicianship 
and digital assuredness were no less 
in evidence in her conveyance of the 
Bach Sonata. Mr. Lanner provided 
able assistance at the piano. A sizable, 
warmly disposed audience attended. 
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’ the bow and came through the ordeal in trium- 


Miriam Solovieff Recital 

Miriam Solovieff, young American violinist, 
was heard in a recital last night in Town Hall. 
The richly gifted player, whose musicianship 
and mastery of the instrument of her choice is 
no new story here, has matured still further in 
her art. At this latest appearance she pre- 
sented a program that would have taxed the 
resources of the most experienced veteran of 


phant fashion. 

The featured offering on the schedule was 
the concerto in D minor by Aram Khatcha- 
turian, the Armenian-Soviet composer, which 
received its first American concert performance. 
Miss Solovieff played the difficult opus excel- 
lently in every regard, expending an amount of 
energy on its three inordinately lengthy move- 
ments that the work hardly warranted. For this 
was music of a strangely reactionary kind, 
based on themes of a folk character most repeti- 
tiously employed. All of it was conventional in 
idea and treatment, and most of it might have 
been written in the days of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Cesar Cui. 

The exacting composition, in which the solo 
part is practically unbroken and continuous 
throughout, possesses an. unusual amount of 
taxing passage-work, reaching its climax of 
intricacy in the overly protracted cadenza of 
the inital movement. Miss Solovieff, however, 
was equal to its demands, giving an unfoldment 
of the whole that merited high praise. 

The concerto was preceded by Beethoven’s 
sonata in F major, Op. 24, commonly known 
as the “Spring Sonata.” Miss Solovieff’s warm, 
singing tone was used with the utmost refine- 
ment in a reading of this masterpiece that ad- 
mirably captured its youthful spirit, grace and 
poetry. 

The artist’s technical skill and sense of style 
were again to the fore in Bach’s unaccompanied 
sonata in G minor, which received a clean, ac- 
curate performance, set forth in voluminous, 
firm tones that never lost their quality even in 
the fugal division. The rest of the list was 
devoted to Whladigeroff’s “Bulgarian Rhap- 
sody” and three short novelties, comprising 
“Improvisation” and “Scherzino” by Rakoff, 
and a “Hebrew Melody” by S. Feldman. Max 
Lanner was the able accompanist. 
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